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NOTHING TO WORRY ABOUT, except where your next 
meal is coming from . . . that’s the way of a Gypsy! 
But if you own a home or personal property 
worth thousands of dollars, you should be 
adequately insured against losses by fire, 

theft, liability, and 16 other common perils — 


all included in our CTA sponsored home insurance INSTI 
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package policy for owners and tenants. The 
cost is moderate. Premium starts at 20 per cent 
less than you would have to pay for comparable 
protection with 5 separate policies at standard 
rates! CTA members have had their 

premiums further reduced by 22 per cent 
dividends at policy expiration! Typical 

savings have totaled $52 for home owners 


and $39 for tenants! 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE. No matter when 
your present policies expire, mail reply form at once for 
advance quotes so you can compare costs. 


FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE 
or information phone collect 

to nearest office: 

Los Angeles—MA 6-146] 

San Francisco— EX 7-3500 
Sacramento — HI 4-8323 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODA! 


— > CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN - 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 - 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO! 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approvtl 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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County_____________non-smokers, check here L 
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Value of Building Date Present Dwelling 
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Value of Personal Property 
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Date Present Personal Property 
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If you are in a Special Fire 
District, please give its name. 
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1705 Murchison Drive 
Burlingame, California 


INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION is rapidly moving 
out of experimental stages into professional acceptance 
as an educational tool of effective power. An illustration 
is the ITV program at Anaheim, described on pages 6-9 
by Superintendent Robert E. Shanks and his assistant, 
ITV Project Director James Brier. Our cover design by 
Norman Lubeck and photograph by David Estes of the 
Anaheim staff shows an elementary class facing the 
specially-designed classroom receivers. The caption on 
the tackboard is significant: “Have Television, Will 
Learn.” 





MRS. DOWNEY’S successful experience 
in science teaching geared to a popular 
television program has resulted in pub- 
lication of a 30-page portfolio of class- 
room worksheets which is being used 
in other junior high school adaptations 
of the Science in Action” series. See her 
story on page 14 of this issue. 
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Finance, Retirement, Preparation Are 
Major Issues Met by Governing Body 
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} Lorenzo ele- 

ry district, retired m ti ouncil after serving the 
imum ter hown here reporting to 

the governing bod) t ime as chairman of the power- 


tul Financing Lt¢ lucation mmittee, a position he had 
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held sini ent re she three members of the CTA 
Public Relations Advisory Panel preparing for the Joon Swett 
Awards: Harold Kingsley, Glenn Carter, and Roy Rosenberg. 
Below, President John Palmer presents special certificate of 
commendation to Miss Miriam Spreng, who completed ten 


ervice to CTA as chairman of the Personnel Standards 


Turn to page 20) mission, formerly the Ethics Commission. 
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Instructional Television Highlights 


Importance of Evaluation 


1 8 ie OF television in public school classrooms is already widespread, and will 

continue to expand. The California Teachers Association has encouraged this 
development and should continue to promote its use in accordance with sound 
educational principles. This does not mean that every experiment dreamed up by 
imaginative proponents of this medium is worthy of support. Experimentation in 
teaching and learning is essential, but there is heavy responsibility that experi- 
mentation be soundly structured and administered. Those who oppose or criticize 
an ill-conceived experiment in instructional television are not /pso facto opposed 
to this new instructional tool. 


One of the most disturbing aspects of the current experimentation in instruc- 
tional television is the fact that it centers attention on the serious limitations which 
still surround our attempts to evaluate the results of teaching and learning. 
Achievement in subject matter mastery and in the acquisition of certain skills can, 
to a degree, be measured through the use of available techniques and instruments. 
Other areas of desirable learning still defy measurement. Ability to relate and 
apply facts is much more difficult to test than possession of facts themselves. Values 
and attitudes are as yet almost beyond our ability to isolate and calculate. 


Enthusiasts for television instruction cannot be blamed for the fact that many 
important educational objectives can still be evaluated only subjectively. On the 
other hand, much of the inconclusive evidence being collected through the use 
of traditional testing methods would at least suggest the possibility that either we 
are not testing the most significant things, or we are not testing accurately. 


Many important educational problems run head-on into our inability to weigh 
the apparent imponderables in education. Our Number One Problem in educa- 
tional research is that of evaluation. While we experiment with teaching machines 
and TV, we must step up our basic research on the total problem of what effective 


teaching is, and how its results can be judged. 
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Th TV clock reads 10:35. Mrs. Madsen steps quietly to 
one « ec. The sound of primitive, pounding Indian music 
sudd: ly emerges from the TV receivers, wells up and fills 
the « ssroom. A revealing picture of Indians at work with 
crud: ‘ools in a meager Indian camp appears on the TV 
screes. The music fades under, the voice of Mrs. Spence is 
hear. “Who were the first Californians? From where did 
they come? Why did they come to California? There are so 
many many questions about the First Californians that you 
and | will want to answer!” 


In this classroom Mrs. Madsen has been playing an in- 
dispensable teaching role. She has raised the key questions, 
launched discussion, stimulated thinking, built interest, and 
prepared her pupils to learn from the telecast portion of this 
social studies lesson. Now, as the children are attentive to 
the studio teacher and the telecast, Mrs. Madsen assumes 
another important teaching role—a role essential to the full 
success of the telecast. With her pupils she watches, listens, 
participates. As the telecast proceeds she moves quietly 
about the room, helps children to think and respond as the 
studio teacher asks questions and invites participation. Now 
and then, as the classroom teacher, she voices a thought- 
provoking question or comments with a word or two as the 
many scenes unfold on the TV screens. With contagious 
interest and enthusiasm Mrs. Madsen enters into this learn- 
ing experience with her pupils. 

On the TV screens, using a project globe, Mrs. Spence 
asks the children in this classroom (and in 43 other class- 
rooms) to locate with her the continent of North America. 
Then, as the camera provides for every pupil a closeup view 
of each geographic area, she directs attention to Asia, to the 
narrow waters between Asia and North America, and to the 
chain of islands between these two continents, showing and 
explaining how the early people of Asia must have gradually 
moved across these islands and narrow waters to the North 
American continent. 


As she tells the story of these ancient migrations, calling 
attention to the gradually changing living conditions, the 
clothing and tools of these early migrants, the TV screens 
provide a series of dramatic pictures and Mrs. Spence uses 
the details, one by one, to illustrate the various points she 
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November 25, 1960 


Editor, CTA Journal 


The Anaheim Instructional Television Project, since its 
inception, has been a cooperative effort. The enthusiasm 
for the program, shown by the teachers, is widespread and 
gratifying. Over seventy per cent of the teachers currently 
involved in classroom use of ITV selected this assignment 
by choice as we entered the second year of the Project. 


The studio teachers were selected from interested applicants 
from our own experienced teaching staff. These teachers 
maintain their same position on the teachers’ salary schedule 
as they did in the classroom. There is no salary differential 
between studio teachers and classroom teachers. 


The present scope and sequence outlines were developed by 
four different instructional planning groups comprised of 
over seventy teachers. The groups’ recommendations were 
presented to the Board of Education at the invitation of the 
Superintendent. Again this year the same types of groups 
are being formed to further study and recommend improve- 
mente to the quality of teaching in the District. 


Cordially yours, 


George Z Beck, President 


Anaheim Elementary 
Teachers Association 
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is making: “When they came to this area to live they had to 
wear furs to keep themselves warm, didn’t they? Do you 
notice that the women are making things as well as the men? 
And see, they are using home-made tools, aren’t they?” 

A few more words and the camera reveals another map: 
“If we look at this map—the fine project map that Danny 
Denkler made at Barton school—we will see that in those 
days there were the same mountain ranges—the same Cen- 
tral Valley—the same rivers—the same Sierra Nevada that 
we have today in California.” 

The face of Mrs. Spence appears, closeup: “Now when 
these Indians traveled from place to place and were de- 
ciding where to live, they had to think about the vatural re- 
sources. By natural resources 1 mean the kinds of things that 
are living and growing in an area, such as the animals, the 
plants, and even the water and soil in the area—all of these 
things are called watural resources.” (Silently, as it is intro- 
duced, this new term appears, superimposed on each TV 
screen, and the children see and read it as it is explained.) 

Mrs. Spence continues: “Today we are going to turn back 
the time about 3,000 years and see how it must have looked 
in California a long time ago! We are going to pretend 
that we are with the Indians as they first entered California, 
coming into the Central Valley right here at the base of the 
Cascade Mountains—and as we enter we will be looking 
for the natural resources and thinking of ways to use them. 
So, now, let’s enter the Central Valley, and we will think, 
as the Indians thought, about the vatural resources... .” 

Now, for several minutes, film clips and the film chain 
equipment in the district studio provide a series of dra- 
matic views of primitive California, just as it must have 
appeared to early Indians. And as these scenes appear, bring- 
ing to the children more complete meaning of the term 
natural resources, the voice of Mrs. Spence follows along, 
playing the time-traveling game with the children and stir- 
ring their imaginations with her comments. 

It is 10:55. Quickly Mrs. Spence closes this portion of the 
lesson, summarizing with the children the main points of her 
telecast presentation. The opening Indian music swells up 
again for a moment, the opening picture reappears briefly 
on the screens, then the music fades and the screens go 
dark as Mrs. Madsen again takes charge in her classroom. 
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November 25, 1960 CaS One 


Editor, CTA Journal 


Teamwork and cooperation have been consistently in evidence 
throughout the development of Anaheim's Instructional Tele- 
vision Program siace the Board of Education first unanimously 
acked the Superintendent and his staff to study its possibilities. 


Principals, consultants and teachers -- as well as the studio 
staff -- have all worked with diligence and considerabie en- 

thusiaem to organise the 'Telelessons" and to present them 

in a manner designed to improve the quality of education for 

the children of our twenty elementary schools. 


We are pleased to acknowledge the wholehearted support of 
parents, Anaheim City officiais, the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, The Ford Foundation, Hallamore Elec - 
tronice Company, and the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for their splendid support in the development of 
this Project. 


Very truly yours, 


nn S GO 
Arval Morris, President 
Board of Education 
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SOCIAL STUDIES studio teacher (above) talks into the cam- 
era: “Now, let's enter the Central Valley—and we will think— 
as the Indians thought, about the natural resources.” Below, 
the classroom teacher carries on the discussion brought to stu- 
dents by the television receivers. 





Now, in the moments that follow, Mrs. Madsen continues 
the classroom discussion, building carefully and expanding 
upon the information, the added interest, the many under- 
standings and ideas the children have gained from the tele- 
cast. Eager to participate, the children volunteer a number 
of thoughtful answers to the questions raised before the 
telecast began. The new terms As/a and natural resources are 
reviewed and discussed. A number of important and inter- 
esting points from the telecast are discussed at length and 
enlarged upon as Mrs. Madsen, playing again a vital class- 
room teaching role, clarifies and extends the ideas and 
understandings the children have developed. 

As our visit ends and we quietly leave, Mrs. Madsen plans 
with her class the reading of textbook materials, reference 
reading and research work, the preparation of special re- 
ports, and the writing of individual, short “experience 
stories.” Each pupil (pretending that he is a migrant In- 
dian) will set forth his reasons for choosing a particular 
geographic area of California in which to make his home. 





E ARE USING closed-circuit television netw: | fg. 
cilities in our district in a continuing effort im- 
prove learning opportunities for the boys and gir|; who 
attend our schools. This year—based upon the recomn « nda. 
tions of four instructional planning groups of classroc and 
studio teachers, principals, and associated instruction per- 
sonnel—we are providing regularly scheduled, related «lass. 
room and televised instruction in social studies, scienc. and 
music for third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grade classes con. 
versational Spanish for pupils in grades four, five, a: | six: 
and arithmetic enrichment for pupils in grades thre and 
four. 

Instructional television requires team teaching, team 
planning, and cooperative, coordinated effort. Classroom 
and studio teachers, principals, curriculum consultants. and 
associated instructional and studio personnel must 3! be 
involved, planning and working together for the improve- 
ment of instruction. Constant teamwork, careful advance 
planning, common concern about the improvement of the 
total learning situation, common understandings about what 
the team is trying to accomplish—these things are all es- 
sential if the television medium is to be worth what it costs 
and is to provide for children the richer, broader learning 
experiences it promises. 

It has been widely demonstrated that television can be 
used to make a considerable number of unique and valuable 
contributions to the instructional program, enriching and 
extending opportunities for learning. Resource visitors from 
within the school district, the community, the county, and 
even the state or the nation, can be brought into every class- 
room. 

Using accurate models and oftentimes delicate, cumber- 
some, or hard-to-get paraphernalia, carefully planned sci- 
ence demonstrations can be presented in a_ thoroughly 
visualized manner to show pupils many applications of 
scientific principles. Models, puppets, pictures, diagrams, 
charts, maps, globes, film clips and filmstrips, slides, proj- 
ects constructed by pupils, and all sorts of visual materials 
can be utilized effectively to help pupils learn. 

The television camera can magnify, move in for a closeup 
view, or back away for a broader look; often the student 
has a better view than he would have in a strictly classroom 
viewing situation, for the camera can provide for every pupil 
a “front-row seat.” 

But we need to remember as we work with, talk about, 
and evaluate this new instructional tool, that television as an 
educational medium has been with us only a very short 
time. It has rich potentialities and it has definite limitations. 
Much remains to be learned about the role of television in 
education. Creative work needs to be done. Further re- 
search is needed. Much careful, thoughtful experimentation 
is needed. We need to know a great deal more about the 
unique and best possibilities of television for the improve- 
ment of instruction; we need to learn how to exploit these 
possibilities as we make use of television; we need to recog: 
nize quite clearly the limitations of television in the in- 
structional process. 

The challenge to the entire educational pro‘ession is to 
use this new and powerful means of communication to do 
those things in the instructional process that it can best do, 
using it wisely to provide a kind of instruction that carnot 
otherwise be more easily or better provided, and fitting 
television as an instructional tool appropriately in with the 
many other instructional practices so essential in a well 
balanced educational program. ll 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Superintendent Shanks 
Describes Television 
Project at Anaheim 


When did you present a plan for tele- 
vision teaching in Anaheim? 

It was our own Board of Education 
which first suggested we should investi- 
gate educational television. In October, 
1958, the Board directed the superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent to 
make a careful study, visit widely in 
other school districts throughout the 
United States, and then submit full in- 
formation and specific recommenda- 
tions for the Board’s consideration. 

In March, 1959, following several 
months of intensive study, an applica- 
tion for a project under the terms of 
Title III of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act was presented to and ap- 
proved by the Board. This Title III 
Project was subsequently approved by 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and formed the basis of our 
Instructional Television Project during 
the 1959-60 school year. Except for the 
televised instruction in Social Studies 
and Music, our Project again this year is 
a Title III Project. Modification and 
expansion of the program this year is 
largely the result of the prolonged 
planning work of four instructional 
planning groups of teachers, principals, 
and other staff members. The recom- 
mendations of these groups were pre- 
sented to and approved by our Board 
on May 10, 1960. 


What financial support became avail- 
able from Ford Foundation? From other 
sources? 

We received a grant of $25,000 from 
the Ford Foundation last year, and an 
additional $40,000 this year. Last year 
we received $49,999.86 in Title III 
Funds, and our application for addi- 
tional funds this year has been ap- 
proved in the amount of $64,802.50. 


Was it necessary for the Board to seek 
ax revenues to support the proposed pro- 
? Did the voters respond favorably 

ai ail times? 
‘oO, we have not had a tax increase 
€.« ction since December, 1951. We have 
three successful school bond elec- 
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DURING PREPARATION of the feature article on pages 6-8, the Journal 
editor asked the author eleven questions regarding the Anaheim schools tele- 
vision project. Mr. Shanks’ answers to these questions provide an illuminatin 
background for the new and experimental program of instruction by closed- 
circuit. In addition, he said, “We feel very sure that all our work has produced 
more education for boys and girls—but we don’t think any one thing has brought 
this about—including television. It has been a combination of things, most of 
all, improved teaching. There is no substitute for quality teaching.” 


tions since 1953. A Citizens Advisory 
Committee of Anaheim civic leaders, 
called together by our Board, has unan- 
imously recommended that the Board 
call for a tax increase election to be held 
in February, 1961. 


W bat have been the costs to the District 
for the studio and classroom equipment, 
installation, and maintenance? For the 
cable installation? 

Deducting the $114,802.36 received 
in NDEA Title III funds, the net cost 
to the District for the studio and class- 
room equipment, installation, and main- 
tenance, has been $238,332.43. 

There was no charge for the instal- 
lation of the coaxial cabling. The service 
charge for its use last year was $19,- 
321.53 (for ten months). We have budg- 
eted $28,750 for cabling charges this 
year, including about three additional 
miles of cabling service for our new 
schools and bringing the cable length 
to about 26 miles. 

Not including Ford Foundation and 
NDEA Title III Funds, total expendi- 
tures from our General Fund Budget for 
the ITV Project last year were $111,019, 
or 2.54% of all General Fund expendi- 
tures. Net District funds budgeted this 
year amount to $144,720, or 2.97% of the 
Budget. Equipment payments are sep- 
arately made from the Building Fund. 


How many schools are served by the 
present closed-circuit system? 

Twenty elementary schools located in 
an area of about 22 square miles. 


How many students (classes) receive 
television teaching (in hours per week) 
now? 

All of our 7,380 pupils in grades 3, 4, 
5, and 6, are receiving some televised 
instruction in 194 different classroom 
situations (including the large-class, 
“Resource Room” groups). Pupils in 
grades 4, 5, and 6, receiving all telecasts, 
average slightly less than 40 minutes 
daily viewing. This is about 3 hours and 
20 minutes weekly, at the most, out of a 
full school week of 25 hours and 50 
minutes. Our third graders, at the most, 


average about 25 minutes daily, or 2 
hours and 5 minutes per full school 
week. 


How many students in the District do 
not have television teaching? 

We have 6,249 pupils in grades kin- 
dergarten, one, and two, who are not 
receiving televised instruction. Since we 
are maintaining “control classes” in only 
the social studies and science, we have 
no pupils in grades three through six 
who are not receiving some televised 
instruction. 


In your experience to date, which 
shows the greatest measurable student 
achievement—television teaching or con- 
ventional teaching? 

Your question suggests that we are 
comparing direct teaching by television to 
conventional teaching, and indicates a 
lack of understanding of how we are 
trying to use television teaching with 
classroom teaching. Actually, we are 
comparing related classroom and televised 
instruction to conventional teaching. 

From the start we have had the ex- 
pert services of Dr. D. Welty Lefever of 
USC to direct a thorough evaluation 
program. Careful test comparisons in- 
volving matched trios of pupils were 
made last year using the California 
Tests of Achievement, California Tests 
of Mental Maturity, and’ seven differ- 
ent objective tests covering our scope 
and sequence outlines. The statistically 
significant differences obtained defi- 
nitely favored the concept of related 
classroom and televised instruction. There 
were 13 such differences favoring the 
“Redeployment Plan” or the “TV 
Classes” as compared to two such differ- 
ences favoring the “Control Classes.” 
(The related classroom and televised in- 
struction was a feature of both the “Re- 
deployment Plan” and the “TV 
Classes.”) 


Does the “Control Class” serve any 
purpose other than to _— compart- 
son of achievement levels? 

Yes, the Control Classes are also fol- 
lowing the same carefully developed 
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“Scope and Sequence Outlines” which 
were developed at the outset of our 
Project. These are the Courses of Study 
in Social Studies, Science, and Arith- 
metic Enrichment in our District. 


Does the Board expect to expand this 
program to more schools or to more 
classrooms? 

We expect to eliminate the “control 
class” feature next year. There is no 
plan to use television regularly in the 
lower grades. 


With your present facilities, what per- 
centage of your elementary student body 
could be served with television teaching? 

All of the pupils in grades three 
through six, or 54%. For a special pro- 


gram, we could serve all our pupils in 
grades one through six. 


How many studio teachers do you em- 
ploy and how is their time divided in 
preparation and actual camera appear- 
ances? 

We have ten studio teachers this year. 
Camera appearances per week vary 
from three to eight. In addition, they 
assist each other with program presen- 
tations, planning, preparation of ma- 
terials. It is an inspiring team situation! 
Studio teachers also visit classrooms 
regularly, meet with classroom teachers, 
and serve in planning groups. We find 
that they are very busy teachers! ** 





Controversial Compton Concept 
Shapes CTA Position on Television 


S EARLY as 1952, the California 
Teachers Association took an active 
interest in studies which indicated that 
instructional television, when properly 
used, could make a significant contribu- 
tion to the learning process. 

CTA leaders and staff officers par- 
ticipated in the founding of KQED and 
after the station’s first year of ITV serv- 
ice, the CTA Research department co- 
operated in one of the most compre- 
hensive evaluations ever made of the 
new educational medium. 

Organizational concern over possible 
misuse or misapplication of educational 
television appeared in California in the 
fall of 1958 when a filmed teaching pro- 
gram was introduced at Compton Col- 
lege. 

The so-called “Compton Concept” in- 
volved the placing on film of three en- 
tire courses in the fields of English 
composition, mathematics, and psychol- 
ogy. Through a closed-circuit television 
system these films were then distributed 
to as many as four classrooms simul- 
taneously, where they were viewed by 
students on 20-inch television receivers. 

Sitting in semi-darkened rooms, 
students observed the lectures and 
prepared assignments and papers in ac- 
cordance with filmed directions and pre- 
viously prepared workbooks. 

During these courses students had 
little direct contact with instructors. 
They watched, they took notes, and they 
prepared assignments. 

They could, however, consult with an 
instructor during designated periods of 
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the day for questions and comments. 
During the time of the filmed lessons a 
“wing supervisor” was on duty in the 
hall outside and was responsible for the 
supervision of four classrooms. At the 
height of this program 40 classes were 
receiving instruction through this filmed 
teaching program. 

Questions and criticism directed at 
the filmed teaching program at Comp- 
ton College developed quickly. The 
Faculty Association repeatedly ex- 
pressed concern to the board of trustees 
and to the administration. No serious 
attempt was made to involve the faculty 
or the Faculty Association in the initial 
planning and development of the pro- 
gram. In October 1958, CTA Southern 
Section Council heard criticism of the 
educational adequacy of Compton’s 
filmed teaching program. Representa- 
tives of the Compton Faculty Associa- 
tion charged that the program repre- 
sented “educational malpractice.” 

In his report to the State Council of 
Education in December 1958, Executive 
Secretary Arthur Corey expressed his 
misgivings as to the educational sound- 
ness of this filmed teaching program. 
This was followed by a resolution of 
the CTA state board of directors on 
December 13, 1958, which placed the 
Association on record in support of in- 
telligent and meaningful use of instruc- 
tional television, but in opposition to 
any use of this electronic medium which 
attempted, “to achieve economy 
through depriving students of well- 
qualified teachers supervising a planned 


and flexible class period involvi:.x dis. 
cussion and activity.” 

In a letter to the Compton ( ollege 
board of trustees, January 5, 19°), Dy 
Corey re-affirmed the Associatior s sup- 
port of intelligent experimentati: ») and 
use of instructional television, bit con. 
tended that the College’s use of tele. 
vised filmed lectures was neither good 
television nor effective instruction. 

The attitude of the Compton College 
Faculty Association and the CT\ in re. 
gard to the filmed teaching program 
was summarized by Charles Kranz, su- 
perintendent of Mt. View elementary 
district, who wrote: , 

“1. The ‘Compton Concept’ is not 
educational television at all. Television 
equipment at the College is used merely 
to repeat, endlessly, filmed lectures 
which could just as well be screened in 
an auditorium with a movie projector. 

“2. The Compton filmed lecture pro- 
gram started on a massive basis without 
a single controlled experiment or any 
attempt at objective evaluation. 

“3. Subject lectures are filmed without 
regard for the suitability of the medium 
for instructional efficiency; ¢.g., a re- 
medial course in English Composition 
is taught entirely by movies. Students 
who have difficulty using the English 
language require personal evaluation 
and constructive criticism of their writ- 
ing. Movies about the rules of grammar 
can't do this. 

“4. Students are assigned to filmed 
courses whether they want them or not. 
The College catalogue makes no men- 
tion of which courses have been re- 
placed by a film series. Student opinion 
of this program is overwhelmingly neg- 
ative; their numerous protests to college 
officials have been ignored.” 

The administration of Compton Col- 
lege defended the filmed teaching pro- 
gram by contending that: 

1. It provided every student the ad- 
vantage of front row seating in labora- 
tory demonstrations. 

2. It permitted highly competent in- 
structors to teach unlimited number of 
students. 

3. It removed the pick and shovel 
repetition from teaching. 

4. It allowed the gifted student to 
learn more rapidly. 

5. It freed the instructor for close 
work with individual students. 

6. It permitted the absent or slow 
student to catch up with the rest o! the 
class through repeat screenings. 

The controversy over Compton's pro- 


Turn to page 16 
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Education’s Newest Resource 






A television teacher describes values 
for students in large TV classes 


By Frank Bassett 


T IS 11:45 in the morning of a school 

day at Plant High School, Tampa, 
Florida. Carol Carpenter, one of 200 
seniors in the educational television 
World History course, enters the audi- 
torium. The students take seats as- 
signed to them for maximum effective 
television viewing. The bell rings. Im- 
mediately, staff monitors and the teach- 
ers aide move quietly down the aisles, 
taking roll. 

The class settles down quickly. As 
teacher of the large class, I begin the 
day’s lesson with announcements and 
assignments during the initial five min- 
utes before the telelesson. Student as- 
sistants quickly distribute mimeo- 
graphed materials covering the week’s 
assignment. The course is based on the 
problem-solving method of instruction 
so the unit question is phrased: “Why is 
the Medieval Age called the Age of 
Faith and Romance?” 

It is 11:50. Lights are partially 
dimmed. Students open their notebooks 
to fresh pages, make their pens ready, 
and alert themselves to serious note- 
taking. The six television sets, effec- 
tively arranged on the sides and stage, 
are turned on by a master switch. The 
telelesson begins: WEDU, Channel 3, 
the west coast of Florida’s Educational 
Television Station is on the air! 

\ medieval castle appears silhouetted 
sharply against a lighted sky. The 
camera moves slowly toward the castle, 
crosses the drawbridge, goes through 
the gate and enters the courtyard. 

In the background, we hear trumpets 

nding a lively fanfare. In the court- 

|, a knight, dressed in full battle 

‘lia, is seated on his armored horse. 

knight's armor, helmet, plume, coat 
( ail, heraldic insignia, and armored 
protection is reproduced with his- 
il accuracy by the television 
her and effectively arranged by the 
lio producer. The camera moves 
lv from the knight’s helmet to foot- 
giving the students an opportunity 
e the finest detail. 
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On the television screen we appear to 
move out of the courtyard, under the 
portcullis. The castle, with banners fly- 
ing, is etched against the bright sky. 
The background music fades. We hear 
the television teacher’s voice reciting a 
portion of Tennyson’s poem: 

“The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summit old in story, 
The long light shakes across the 


lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in 
glory, 


Blow, bugles, blow, set the wild 
echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle, answer, dying, dying, 
dying.” 

Thus the mood is set for the lessons 
on the Middle Ages. 

As the castle scene fades, the tele- 
vision teacher is seen seated informally 
on the corner of his desk, greeting the 
2000 students in ten high schools from 
Winter Haven to Sarasota, Florida, with 
a cordial “Good Morning,” and a warm 
smile of welcome. 

The telelesson proceeds for 30 min- 
utes. Four hours or more of research, 
careful outlining of essential facts, se- 
lection of effective aids, and enriched 
preparation have gone into the day’s 
lesson. 

In what average class, with the 
teacher carrying a class load of five or 
six subjects, would this kind of educa- 
tional program be possible? 

It is 12:20. The telelesson is over; the 
lights go up. Carol, along with her class- 
mates, prepares to review her notes on 
the day’s lesson under my guidance. 

We discover a number of major topics 
have been suggested in the unit study: 
The Early Middle Ages (300-1000 AD), 
The Age of Knights (1000-1300 AD), 
Why Feudalism Arose, Chivalry and Its 
Purpose, Heraldry, the Origin of Mod- 
ern Flags, The Role of Castles and Me- 
dieval Wars, Life in a Medieval Barony, 
and The Spiritual and Cultural Con- 
tribution of Medieval. Cathedrals and 
Monasteries. 
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Mr. Bassett, the author, prepares his 
notes for a television lesson at Tampa, 
Florida, where he was employed in 1959. 
In the same little office a teacher aide 
assists with paper work involved in test- 
ing, recording grades, and preparation of 
reports. He now teaches history in a con- 
ventional class at Cubberley high school, 
Palo Alto. 


Questions come easily. Carol raises 
her hand and a microphone attached to 
an aisle cable is handed to her by the 
monitor. 

“Mr. Bassett, I have read of the two 
interesting opportunities open to young 
men in the Middle Ages, knighthood 
and master craftsman. They could rise 
from page, squire, to knight or from ap- 
prentice, journeyman to master. Under 
which of our topics outlined today will 
we study these?” 

“An excellent question, Carol. Many 
of you have been reading about the 
Middle Ages in your outside reading 
and know to some degree the topics 
suggested by Carol. We will study me- 
dieval secular opportunities under “Life 
in a Medieval Barony” for it is in the 
barony that young men were trained for 
their work.” 

A lively discussion ensues on the vari- 
ous subjects to be covered in the unit. 
Students are at ease speaking before 200 
of their classmates. A perceptive re- 
mark is likely to bring applause. The 
large class is more of an audience than 
an average class. Democratic free ex- 
pression is encouraged. 

Fridays are set aside for student panel 
discussions, debates, and guest speakers 
or for films and filmstrips. The best 
panel group is to be selected to go to 
the television studio to compete with 
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other participating schools in friendly 
rivalry in academic and forensic prow- 
ess. 

As the follow-up teacher in the large 
class, I prepare my own lectures to sup- 
plement the telelesson on occasions. 
The challenge of retaining the interest 
and attention of 200 seniors is most 
stimulating. Since the large class 
teacher must spend two or three hours 
in preparing a lecture and grading tests 
and reports, only one class is assigned to 
the teacher during the day. 

An overhead projector flashes pictures 
and written materials on a large screen, 
enabling me to face the class while out- 
lining and demonstrating the major 
points of the telelesson or in lecturing. 

It is 12:40. The lesson is over. The 
teacher’s aide collects the research 
papers handed in that morning. We go 
to the history TV office, which is 
equipped with a filing cabinet, ample 
shelves, desk, typewriter, the aide’s 
desk, and a long table for sorting papers. 
The aide assists the teacher in filing re- 
ports and papers, grading spot quizzes 
with single answers, recording grades, 
keeping attendance records, and per- 
forming other duties that burden most 
teachers today. The teacher’s aide does 
not interview students, discuss grade 
matters with them, correct essay exami- 
nations, or exercise matters of judgment 
concerning the student’s progress or dis- 
cipline. 

Having had the unique experience of 
teaching in small classes in high school 
and college followed by an educational 


television course with a large class, tak- 
ing center stage as a TV teacher, and 
now of teaching in a regular classroom, 
I see clearly the role that educational 
television must play in the future. I 
believe that educational television is 
here to stay. 

Dr. John L. Moody, assistant profes- 
sor of education, San Jose State College, 
and an expert in the field of audio-visual 
aids, remarked recently: “Educational 
television is our newest resource tool, 
an audio-visual aid like films but with 
new dimensions of depth, sound and 
visual enrichment. Used wisely, it 
brings new source materials and meth- 
ods of instruction to education. It is here 
to stay and we must prepare to use it 
effectively.” 

From my experience I heartily ap- 
prove of the serious note-taking, the in- 
crease of ability in learning skills, the 
rapid progress of the large class, the 
lack of interruptions so common to most 
classes, the extensive and intensive 
reading, the shifting of greater responsi- 
bility to the student, the opportunities 
for independent research and thinking, 
and the training in speaking before 
large audiences. 

Educational television is of a substi- 
tute for the classroom teacher. It should 
make possible the sharing of our best 
teachers by a wider and wider student 
audience. Telecasting of a single course 
to the classroom should be limited to 
three or at the most four lessons a week. 
There must be room for the small class 
with more personal contact between 
teacher and student. 
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Where television is utilized fiv. days 
a week with only large classes, _ tre. 
mendous burden is placed «©: the 
teacher, who must evaluate thor. ands 
of pages of assigned papers and ; <ami- 
nations. As Dr. James Laurits, pri: cipal 
of Cubberley high school, Palo Alto, 
said recently in discussing the proposals 
for more open and closed educational 
television circuits in Califo nia: 
“Shouldn't the large-class television 
teacher be allowed to spend more time 
with students instead of being closeted 
for hours in the TV office evaluating 
huge mounds of papers?” 

After an initial period of groaning 
over the necessity of taking serious 
notes (which most students have not 
done previously) the students learn to 
appreciate these classes. Carol Car. 
penter, my former student, wrote re- 
cently: 


“I am now a freshman at the University of 
South Florida, Tampa. I am very happy to 
tell you how our educational course helps 
me every day. Before entering the course, | 
was ignorant of the correct and easiest way 
to take effective notes. Through your course, 
however, we learned to outline important 
points and now I have no trouble at all 
keeping up with the lectures at our newest 
state university. Also, during the course, we 
read many classics in the field of political 
science which have been an enormous aid 
to me in college. I can truthfully say that I 
wouldn’t take anything for the marvelous 
experience that I have gained from our ed- 
ucational television course.” 


I suggest a note of caution in tele- 
casting lessons on an open channel 
available to parents and lay citizens as 
well as to students. Because anyone may 
tune in, there is a danger that misunder- 
standings may result, especially when 
controversial subjects are taught. Aca- 
demic freedom must be maintained for 
the master television teacher as well as 
the classroom teacher. 


The national workshop on educational 
television, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, June, 1959, concluded its 
session with this statement: 

“The schools will constantly: seek new ways 

of improving their processes and programs 

through the use of the developments of sci- 
ence and technology that they helped make 
possible. Educators will do everything pos- 
sible in their power to provide for students 
an education consistent with the extraordi- 
nary demands of these changing times. It is 
not just good teachers that are needed for 
this purpose, but also the means to make all 
teachers that we can get, good enoug)h for 
the educational job ahead.” 
Educational television, rightly used, 
will help to meet the needs of an ex 
ploding school population. It is our 
newest resource tool with new dimen- 
sions for effective learning. wh 
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QD, San Francisco's award-winning community-spon- 
K sored educational television station, in October started 
its third year of service to in-school teleclasses of 51 school 
districts of ten Bay Area counties. 


Monday to Thursday, from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., Channel 
9 carries educational programs viewed by thousands of ele- 
mentary pupils under the supervision of classroom teachers. 
The year began with eight new courses, some of which con- 
tinued foreign language instruction originated in the fall 
of 1958 after the passage of permissive legislation. 

The new law permitted school districts to subscribe to an 
instructional service by television and permitted boards to 
purchase receiving equipment. The current contribution of 
each school district to the operating fund of KQED is 60 
cents per child. When the service began in 1958, subscribers 
included 45 districts. The number of participating districts 
was expected to reach 60 or more before the close of the 
current school year. 


San Mateo county has 14 school districts in the plan and 
Alameda county follows with 12. Contra Costa and Santa 
Clara counties have signed up seven districts each. Using 
the service now are also classrooms in Marin, San Francisco, 
Napa, Santa Cruz, Solano, and Sonoma counties. 


Although a variety of subject fare is offered by television, 
currently there is a heavy concentration of elementary Span- 
ish, French, and science. Programs in story-telling and lan- 
guage arts are being telecast cooperatively with KVIE, the 
newly-activated ETV station in Sacramento. 


CURRENT EVENTS RATE HIGH 


The day’s educational programming usually starts with 
“Current Events,” a 20-minute presentation of the day’s 
news by Ed Radenzel of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Radenzel’s news commentary on Channel 9 during late 
evening hours has marked him as one of the most astute 
analysts on the air today. 


Dr. Lawrence Swan, the gentle biologist and part-time 
explorer from San Francisco State College, provides color- 
ful demonstrations and basic concepts of the physical sci- 
ences for third grade students. He shows rare and unusual 
animals, plants, rocks, fish, and birds in teaching presenta- 
tions which would normally be impossible in an average 
classroom. 

A program called “Space Science” for junior high school 
students is an exciting introduction to rocketry and outer 
space. Dr. Robert Stollberg conducts the lessons under a 
grant from Lockheed Missiles and Space Division and Sy]l- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. These half-hour sessions are 
normally telecast three times a week. 


SPANISH INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Manuel Guerra, foreign language consultant of Mt. 
“den elementary school district and one of the pioneer 
naster-teachers on KQED’s faculty, conducts four days a 
eck a brief session in conversational Spanish for beginners 
led “Saludos Amigos.” In a following session he offers 
la Niffos,” a second year course in intermediate Spanish. 
ting this year is a third session for more advanced Span- 

students entitled “Viva el Espanol.” 
et’s Figure,” mathematics for fourth grade students, 
ires the teaching of Joseph Moray of San Lorenzo ele- 

ntary school district. 

Turn to page 34 
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KQED 
teaches by 
telecast 


San Francisco educational 
television station now in 
third year of service to 

51 school districts of 

the Bay Area 


DR. MANUEL GUERRA this season teaches Spanish at three 
levels on KQED’s in-school service programs. He has been 
teaching successfully before the cameras since the beginning 
of the station’s educational television project. 
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TEACHING SCIENCE 


BY TELEVISION 


By Nicholas Lafkas 


AST YEAR Mrs. Margie S. Downey, 

a science teacher at Benjamin 
Franklin junior high school, Daly City, 
pondered over a familiar problem—how 
to overcome general student apathy for 
a subject matter which she herself loved. 
The world of science, she mused, is a 
wonderfully exciting one, yet less than 
a handful of her students shared her 
enthusiasm. The majority saw little cor- 
relation between textbook, laboratory 
work and the practical marvels of 
science-in-the-making. Moreover, in 
their minds, a scientist was a micro- 
scopically myopic old gentleman who 
hadn't seen a movie since he was a kid 
and who, given the choice, would al- 
ways look into the back end of a tele- 
vision set. 

Students, Mrs. Downey reflected, 
don't change much in a year’s time; they 
would still prefer television to studying. 
And she shook her head slowly and 
sighed. 

Yet, as it turned out, it was televi- 
sion—the perennial academic scapegoat 
—that actually solved some of her class- 
room problems. In brooding over tele- 
vision’s attracting powers she was re- 
minded of a remark a newspaper friend 
had made the previous summer: “Why 
don't you try using television along with 
your course of study?” It seemed a 
possibility worth exploring and she 
vaguely remembered that there were 
some shows which dealt specifically 
with science. For the first time Mrs. 
Downey became an avid TV viewer and 
found what seemed to be a tailor-made 
program for her imaginative teaching 
program. 


Mr. Lafkas is on the staff of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences at Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. The non- profit 
Academy includes the Science Museum, 
the Morrison Planetarium, and the Stein- 
hart Aquarium, Benjamin Draper, execu- 
tive producer of "Science in Action,” con- 
ducts an expanding school-relations pro- 
gram with school districts and teachers. 


oa 





A Daly City teacher uses 


award-winning “Science in 
Action” program on KRCN 
to excite interest in her 

seventh grade classroom. 





WENDELL STANLEY, M.D., Nobel Laureate of the virus sidan at the Univer 


sity of 
Action” 


She still recalls the incredulous ex- 
pressions of her students when she an- 
nounced that, as part of the semester's 
program, they were to view “Science in 
Action” (KRON, Channel 4, San Fran- 
cisco, 7 p.m.) each Monday. Of course 
there was a catch. The students had to 
do more than merely watch. They had 
also to complete a worksheet which 
Mrs. Downey prepared in advance from 
television scripts of the programs sent 
to her by the California Academy of Sci- 
ences, producers of the ten-year-old 
television series. But the students didn’t 
seem to mind this kind of homework. 
Some, in fact, were not satisfied to stop 
with the worksheet assignments. They 
produced individual research, inspired 
by their own particular interests in the 
subject matter. 

Mrs. Downey, who admits to a few 
trepidations at the outset of the experi- 


California, Berkeley (right), and Dr. Earl S. Herald of the 


TV program, present a demonstration in cancer research. 


Science in 


ment, is now sold on the idea of sup- 
plementing the classroom with televi- 
sion. “Science in Action” has become a 
regular part of her weekly lesson plans. 
The show is integrated as curriculum 
enrichment and the procedure works 
fine. 

“Next to blowing corks off bottles, or 
producing fire by chemical reactions in 
the school laboratory, there is nothing 
quite as attention-getting as this vicari- 
ously intimate brush with great scien- 
tists and their intriguing world.” 

She adds that the student who has 
been reading from the text, or experi- 
menting in the laboratory, watches each 
program with the realization that sci- 
ence is a concrete thing—immed 
workable and fascinating. Each week 
there is a different topic, not alway ; re- 
lated to the course of study, but always | 

Turn to pag: 4! 
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LEONARDO da VINCI’s inventions, illustrated by models, are used in the ten-year-old KRON “Science in Action” 
TV program shown above in dramatic studio action. Left to right, center, are Dr. Roberto A. Guatelli of IBM, 
New York; Dr. Herald, host scientist, and Dr. Robert S. Miller, C.A.S. In the scene below, Mrs. Downey’s sev- 


enth grade class in Daly City discusses a student demonstration of a physics problem previously introduced by 


the Monday night television program. Mrs. Downey Le detailed classroom worksheets in cooperation 
with the California Academy of Sciences which are widely used for family viewing in the home. 


— oRSYSTH 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT JACK KENNEDY appeared with News Commentator Ed 
Radenzel on KQED's current events lesson. The appearance preceded the presidential 
campaign; the distinguished visitor described the work of aU. S. Senator for the young 
students who viewed the televised civics lesson. See story on page 13. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STUDIES TV 


TELEVISION FOR CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOLS, A Report of a Study Made 
for the California State Department of 
Education, by William H. Allen, Spe- 
cial Consultant. Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 4, April 1960. 48 pp., Bureau of 


Audio-Visual Education. 


A communication consultant on leave 
from the System Development Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, Mr. Allen spent six 
months of 1959 on a study of significant 
research in the use of television for edu- 
cational purposes. The study (as well as 
a number of project grants in California 
school districts) was largely financed by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 

Quoting all available studies on the 
effect of instructional television on aca- 
demic achievement, the author shows 
that although effectiveness was usually 
superior in television-taught classes to 
conventional instruction, a much larger 
number of studies showed no significant 
difference. 

The study closes with a dozen con- 
clusions and recommendations leading 
toward a basic policy on instructional 
television. Briefly, some of the recom- 
mendations include: 

Educators generally should support 
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instruction by television as an educa- 
tional communication medium. 

Financial support should be provided 
at the state level, especially for closed- 
circuit television at state college camp- 
uses. 

Equalization of financial support 
should be provided for areas lacking 
capacity to present televised instruction. 

Feasibility of activation and opera- 
tion of noncommercial television chan- 
nels should be studied for instructional 
purposes. 

State Department of Education 
should coordinate statewide instruc- 
tional television activity. 

Use television for inservice training 
of teachers. 

Expand instruction in use of the 
media in teacher education institutions. 

Organize a state-funded video tape 
and film network. 

Organize workshops and conferences 
to investigate these problems, especially 
those which might affect status and fu- 
ture employment of teachers. 

Study equipment and construction re- 
quirements in planning colleges, 
schools, and school systems. 

Revise Code section 11251 to permit 
state apportionment of funds for in- 
struction by television. J.W.M. 


COMPTON CONCEPT 
(Continued from page 10) 


gram continued for over a year and 
half. Numerous articles in nationa’ pop. 
ular, and professional magazines high. 
lighted the controversy. 


In the spring of 1960, a change in the 
administration of the College brought 
about a number of revisions in th: pro- 
gram. The filmed course in English com- 
position was abandoned. Two courses in 
mathematics, one course in English 4 
were offered. The English course for ex- 
tended day students will be discon. 
tinued this spring. 


The most significant change has been 
to make attendance in the filmed TV 
classes entirely optional; enrollment in 
these courses had previously been lim- 
ited to TV instruction exclusively. Stu- 
dents may now take these courses either 
by TV or by conventional instruction. 


According to Dr. Phil Putnam, presi- 
dent of Compton College, there has also 
been a reduction in the number of TV 
sections in each course and at the pres- 
ent time only about 30 per cent of the 
students choose enrollment in TV 
sections. 


From careful study of the program, 
Dr. Putnam has concluded that the 
more mature and advanced students do 
better in television classes than do those 
who are less mature, and that filmed 
TV technique is more adaptable and 
effective in presenting straight lecture 
material than in handling remedial in- 
struction. 


From careful cost analysis, Dr. Put- 
nam has also concluded that the filmed 
TV lecture courses do not save money. 


While not directly related to the 
“Compton controversy,” the decision by 
the CTA Commission on Educational 
Policy to prepare a statement on class- 
room use of instructional television 
stemmed from increasing demand in the 
state for basic guidelines on the use of 
this new educational device. 


The policy statement “Classroom Use 
of Educational Television” was adopted 
by the State Council of Education April 
11, 1959. The full corrected version was 
printed in CTA Journal, page 56, Sep- 
tember, 1959. Copies of the statement 
are available from CTA offices in Burl- 
ingame, from any of the Section offices, 
or from Field Service representatives. 

—WILLIAM KINGSLEY 


CTA Field Representative 
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TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL EVENTS of 1960, as listed 
by Ben Brodinsky of Edpress Newsletter included: (1) Four 
Negro girls entered two New Orleans schools hitherto re- 
served for whites. (2) The nation’s first mass experiment with 
educational television, the Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction, was prepared for launching. (3) White 
House Conference on Children and Youth assembled 7000 
delegates in Washington. (4) Both houses of Congress passed 
bills for federal support of schools but failed to produce a 
compromise measure. (5) “Project Talent” completed the 
first national census of aptitudes and talents among high 
school students. (6) U.S. Office of Education allocated $8.4 
million for research to improve the teaching of modern 
foreign languages. (7) Candidates Kennedy and Nixon de- 
bated questions of national policy, including federal support 
of education. (8) President Eisenhower proposed United Na- 
tions aid for education. (9) NEA began a two-year study to 
discover new directions for instructional programs. (10) The 
textbook publishing industry reorganized generally “to pre- 
pare for the challenges of vastly expanding markets.” 


GOV. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF of Connecticut will become 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare when the Ken- 
nedy administration takes office this month. He has an- 
nounced that he is in complete agreement with the new 
President in educational matters and he is a proponent of 
federal-state cooperation in this area. Gov. Ribicoff, 50, is a 
product of the public schools of his home state—and his son 
is a teacher of high school English at Alameda, Calif. 


MORE MEN than women now teach high school. U.S. Office 
of Education reports that in 1958-59, 52.2 per cent of the 
485,569 U.S. high school teachers were men—a majority for 
the first time in modern history. 


A FEDERAL SCHOOL SUPPORT BILL, to be introduced 
in both houses of Congress on the session’s opening day, 
will be signed by the President before summer, was the 
prediction of Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) at a December 
meeting of the NEA Legislative Commission. NEA’s policy 
on such a measure will include: (1) It will be broad in pur- 
pose, as opposed to narrow categories; (2) it will give states 
freedom of choice on how to spend federal funds made avail- 
able to them; (3) it will make certain that federal funds, 
once given to states, become state funds; (4) it will provide 
incentives for continuing effort of states and communities 
toward partnership in financing schools; (5) it will allocate 
federal funds on the basis of readily available statistical data. 


BRITISH BOYS exceed U.S. boys in such physical tests as 
arm strength, abdominal endurance, speed and agility, speed 
and endurance for sustained activity. Only in arm power 
(throwing) did American boys surpass the British. British 
girls, ages 10-11, exceed U.S. boys of the same age in endur- 
ance for sustained activity. This physical fitness comparison 
; reported to AAHPER conference in Washington Dec. 
'-’. Louis Means commented, “Passive activities, motorized 
= and ‘spectatoritis’ is leaving its imprint on American 
uth.” 


~ ‘SO Education Foundation has granted nearly $9,500,000 

‘94 colleges and universities since its founding in 1955. 

uly half of the four-year ungraduate institutions in the 

intry received $1,609,695 from this offspring of Standard 
of New Jersey during the academic year 1960-61. 
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IRENE CAMPBELL, Redwood City elementary teacher, 
became president of CTA Bay Section this month. James Bill- 
willer, San Francisco City College teacher, was named vice 
president. Melvin Keller, immediate past president and state 
NEA director, remains on the board. Other members of the 
Section board of directors are Robert Zeni, Santa Rosa; 
Glenna Violette, Redwood City; Russell Rabeneau, Hay- 
ward; Robert Abrams, Richmond; Lewis Clohan, San Jose; 
Grant Jacobs, Stanislaus county. The board is composed of 
six classroom teachers and three administrators. 


CHARLES F. CARROLL, North Carolina state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, became president of Council 
of Chief State School Officers at annual meeting held No- 
vember 18 at Santa Fe, N.M. Of the 50 members, 23 are 
elected by popular vote, 22 appointed by state boards of 
education, and five are appointed by governors. In the five 
territories and island possessions, all are appointed by gov- 
ernors. 


MATHEMATICS teachers, 1800 of them, ranged from tech- 
niques in teaching sets and numbers to solving complex 
problems by electronic computer at the third annual fall 
conference of the California Mathematics Council at Asilo- 
mar Dec. 9-11. Dr. Edward Teller of UC asked teachers to 
stop teaching math as though it were bookkeeping. Dr. 
Frances Mueller, Rhode Island, warned of the danger of 
simplism, the doctrine of seeking easy solutions to complex 
problems. Others emphasized inductive approach to problem 
solving. Significant were seminars conducted by E. G. Begle, 
Yale, and Max Beberman, Illinois. 


37.2 MILLION is the current enrollment of U.S. elementary 
and secondary schools, NEA Research estimates. This figure 
is up 1.2 million over last year’s report. Over the last ten 
years elementary enrollment went up 32.9 per cent, high 
school 76.6 per cent, overall 44.4 per cent. Current instruc- 
tional staff is 1,526,079, a gain of 51.9 per cent over 1950-51. 
Total expenditures of the schools this year will be an esti- 
mated $16.4 billion, or $390 per pupil (the range by states 
is from $250 to $585 per pupil in a.d.a.) 


CTA MEMBERSHIP for 1960 reached a peak on November 
30 with a total of 112,538, an increase of 10,007 over the 
same date of a year before. Memberships for 1961, mostly 
renewal, totalled 49,559 on November 30. Membership lists 
in the state office will be revised with the Journal’s February 
mailing but late-arriving new memberships will receive all 
1961 issues. 


I. JAMES QUILLEN, dean of the school of education at 
Stanford University, is a member of the national committee 
of the NEA project on the Instructional Program of the Pub- 
lic Schools. He recently attended the.semi-annual meeting 
of the committee in Washington, D.C. 


“RESPONSIBLE School Boards Provide Educational Lead- 
ership” is the theme of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion convention to be held May 3-6 in Philadelphia. 
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EXCESSIVE CLERICAL WORK ranked in first place as 
the cause of teacher dissatisfaction in a poll of 348 elemen- 
tary teachers of four southern California counties. The study 
was reported by Jack W. McLaughlin, Lancaster, and John 
T. Shea, Coachella, in “California Teachers’ Job Dissatisfac- 
tions,” pages 216-224 of California Journal of Educational Re- 
search, November 1960. Other causes were listed in order: 
supervisory duties at school, extra duties after school (meet- 
ings), inadequate equipment and facilities, inadequate sal- 
ary, faulty teacher-administrator relationships, ineffective 
disciplinary policies. In 445 responses from secondary school 
teachers, “inadequate salary” went to first place, “negative 
student attitude” was second and “excessive clerical work” 
rated third. 


SCHOOL BOND issues on recent ballots were generally 
approved by voters throughout California. Okeyed construc- 
tion programs included: Covina-Valley, $7 million bond 
issue and $14 million state loan; Belmont, $600,000 bond 
issue and $1.1 million state aid; Sunnyvale, $2 million; Al- 
viso, $300,000 bond issue and $1 million state aid; Mount 
Diablo (Concord), $8 million bond issue and $8 million state 
loan. 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, retiring 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, will 
become NEA assistant executive sec- 
retary this month. He will direct the 
staff of Educational Services division, 
which will include adult education, 
audio-visual instruction, rural educa- 
tion, international relations, safety 
education, and higher education. He 
will provide liaison with 25 NEA de- 
partments concerned with the im- 
provement of instruction. Dr. Der- 
thick, 54, former superintendent of 
schools in Chattanooga, Tennessee 
(1942-56) and president of AASA 
1953), became Commissioner four years ago. He offered his 
resignation December 1. 


CTA CHARTERS GRANTED recently include: No. 650, 
Ocean View Faculty Club, Oxnard, Ventura county; No. 651, 
Humboldt State College Teachers Association, Arcata, Hum. 
boldt county; No. 652, Butte County Superintendents’ Staf 
Association; No. 653, Big Valley Teachers Association, Bei- 
ber, Lassen-Modoc counties; No. 654, Cabrillo College Fac- 
ulty Association, Watsonville, Santa Cruz county; No. 655, 
King City High School CTA Teachers Association, King 
City, Monterey county. San Diego County Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been designated by the board of directors as 
Coordinating Agency C-5 and Yolo County Coordinating 
Council has been assigned No. C-6. 





CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


JANUARY 16- —CASSA executive board; Holly- | 28- —CESAA North Coast Section; 
wood Arcata 
6- —Bay Section board of directors; — }§.90—California State Curriculum 30- —Section Secretaries; Burlingame 
Burlingame Commission; Bay Area 


6- —Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion: Burlingame 
7- —Orientation for new Council 


20-21—CESAA executive board; 
Rickey’s, Palo Alto 


FEBRUARY 





members; Burlingame 

* J-12—Calif. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc. board of managers 
meeting; Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco 


13- —Central Section advisory com- 
mittee; Visalia 

13- —Northern Section chapter presi- 
dents; Sacramento 

13- —Northern Section Department of 


Classroom Teachers executive 
board; Sacramento 

13- —Southern Section chapter presi- 
dents; Los Angeles 

14- —Bay Section Council; Berkeley 

14- —Central Coast Section board of 
directors; Salinas 

14- —Central Section Council: Visalia 

14- —Northern Section Council; Sacra- 


mento 

14- -—Southern Section Council: Los 
Angeles 
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20-21—Southern Section Mid-year Con- 
ference on Good Teaching; Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles 

21- —CTA Board of Directors, Burlin- 
game 

21- —Moral and Spiritual Values, Re- 
tirement, Tenure, Youth Activi- 
ties and Welfare Committees; 
Burlingame 

21- —Calif. School Nurses Organiza- 
tion annual meeting; Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado 

21- —Elementary School Science Assn. 
of Southern Calif. winter meet- 
ing; Riverside 


27- —Southern Section Placement 
Conference; Los Angeles 
28- —Commission on Higher Educa- 


tion, Financing Public Educa- 
tion, Salary Schedules and 
Trends Committees; Burlingame 


28- —CESAA Bay Section; San Fran- 
cisco State College 


2-4 —Audio-Visual Education Assn. of 
Calif. annual conference; Lafay- 
ette Hotel, Long Beach 


3- —Bay Section board of directors; 
Burlingame 
3- —Commission on Educational 


Policy; Burlingame 

3-4 —CESAA Central Coast Section; 
San Luis Obispo 

4- —Advisory Panel on Evaluation of 
Program and Services, Profes- 
sional Rights and Responsibilities 
Committee, Teacher Education 
Commission; Burlingame 

4- —Northern Section board of direc- 
tors; Sacramento 

4- —CESAA Southern Section; Full- 
erton junior college 

10-12—Calif. Association of Educational 


Office Employees annual conven- 
tion; Bakersfield 
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PACE (Public Advisory Council on Education), a newly- 
organized group “to give the schools of Oakland top priority 
in cornmunity affairs,” according to Chairman Henry J. 
Kaiser {r., has announced a five point program: “(1) to work 
for the betterment of public education in Oakland (2) to 
strive for greater public understanding of Oakland schools, 
the objectives of education, and the value of intellectual 
development (3) to regard the process of education as basic 
to a free society and to give education a top priority in com- 
munity affairs (4) to recognize that a free nation must de- 
velop a high national purpose for its survival and that basic 
to this national purpose must lie a devotion to the support 
and furtherance of the objectives of education (5) to recog- 
nize that every child, regardless of race, creed, color, or eco- 
nomic status is entitled to the fullest opportunity for 
educational development up to the limit of his capacities.” 


MEDIUMS of maximum teacher salary schedules in south- 
ern California this year, according to CTA-SS Newsletter 
will probably be: elementary districts $8053, unified districts 
$9144, high school districts $9416. 


DR. HENRY M. GUNN, superintendent of fast-growing 
Palo Alto unified school district for 11 years, has tendered 
his resignation effective June 30, to accept a position as pro- 
fessor of school administration at San Jose State College. 
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CHAPMAN COLLEGE, Orange, observing its centennial 
this vear, is tracing its lineage to Hesperian College, which 
Was incorporated at Woodland, Yolo county, on March 4, 
1Sl. Shown above is the Hesperian building remodeled in 
Maximum enrollment was 227; during its 36 vears of 
ition the college conferred 116 degrees. Although Hes- 
in closed its doors in 1896, its charter was absorbed by 
pman College, which continues to offer academic courses 
teacher education. Haworth A. Clover, Hillsborough 
ier, is preparing a history of Hesperian College and he 
ed the Journal the historic photograph by W. H. Mit- 
Similar ancient pictures will be welcomed by the 
for use during the CTA centennial in 1963. 
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A CORDLESS MICROPHONE is here used by a student 
in Tom Malone’s American History class at James Lick high 
school, East Side union high school district, San Jose. Malone 
uses a similar microphone in which the neck strap is the 
antenna. The electronic device, invented in San Jose and 
distributed by Mardix, is the first of its kind to be used in 
the U.S. Superintendent Frank Fiscalini reports that it is “a 
boon to large group instruction or any situation calling for 
mobility and amplification.” The device in the center of 
the picture is an overhead projector. 


WORK-EXPERIENCE program in Fresno for handicapped 
secondary students is helping young people find and hold 
paying jobs. The program, sponsored by State Department 
of Education and Fresno City Schools, involves work ex- 
perience in the community, parent education, social and 
recreational activity, and coordination by Mrs. Florence 
Rata, specially trained teacher of exceptional children. 
Morning classes gave special attention to mathematics, lan- 
guage arts, reading, and social studies for adjustment to 
basic job needs. Ernest P. Willenberg, former chief of the 
bureau of special education, said, “In 1959 the state enrolled 
and provided services for 240,000 handicapped youngsters 
who are educable and who may be rehabilitated. An essential 
in this program is work experience and occupational training 
such as that provided by Fresno city unified school district.” 


LELAND S. RUSSELL, principal of Las Lomas high school, 
Walnut Creek, Contra Costa county, was elected in October 
to the board of trustees of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Former director of guidance at Acalanes high 
school, he has been at Las Lomas for nine years. Four years 
ago he was named Walnut Creek’s “Man of the Year.” He is 
a regional director of CASSA. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY School in Cupertino, Santa Clara 
county, to be opened next September, claimed to be the first 
in the country to be named for the new President of the 
U.S. During early stages of construction it was known as 
“New President” School but in the early hours of November 
9 the new name became official. 
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STATE COUNCIL MEETING ... 
(Continued from page 3) 


for which the employee filed applica- 
tion prior to start of the period for which 
salary had been withheld. 

Directed the creation of a joint 
committee with the California School 
Boards Association and the California 
Association of School Administrators for 
study of the responsibility of schools for 
the safety of pupils en route to and from 
schools. 

Endorsed the introduction of federal 
legislation, to be sponsored by appro- 
priate organizations, for the creation of 
a Youth Conservation Corps, providing 
employment and healthful outdoor 
training for young men. 

Supported legislation to repeal the 
exemption currently provided for the 
mandatory requirement of tuberculin 
tests for school personnel. Strong op- 
position to the repeal was brought to 
the floor of the Council on religious 
grounds, but the Council supported the 
recommendation of medical advisers. 

Approved a bill to permit the forma- 
tion of a union or joint union high school 
district if 3000 or more pupils are en- 
rolled in grades from kindergarten to 12 
and are residents in the district. The 
present provision is for 1000 pupils in 
grades 9 to 12. 

Opposed any legislation which would 
impose collective bargaining principles 
upon certificated employees “or legis: 
lation which would place certificated 
employees under any additional section 
or provision of the Labor Code or any 
existing section or provision not cur- 
rently applicable to’ them.” It was 
pointed out that “collective bargaining” 
is a legal term which involves use of 
picket, boycott, and strike—and the bar- 
gaining agent may not be any organiza- 
tion including management personnel. 
The CTA position results from the 
strong recommendation of its legal] staff. 


POLICY DECISIONS 


After Karl Bengston, chairman of the 
CTA Educational Policy Commission, 
described the report of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Commission on the Public Schools 
as “partly praise-worthy and partly con- 
troversial,” he asked “What shall CTA 
do about policy recommendations?” 
Following discussion of procedure, the 
Council approved a motion which read: 

“On issues which develop (in absence 
of established CTA policy) in connec- 
tion with legislation arising out of the 
Citizens Advisory Commission report, 
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the executive secretary shall be author- 
ized to refer for a policy recommenda- 
tion to the appropriate Commission or 
Committee of the California Teachers 
Association.” 

The report contains 104 recommenda- 
tions and it will not be known until the 
Legislature is in session what issues will 
be offered the lawmakers. 


PRESERVICE PREPARATION 


The Teacher Education committee, 
Chairman Russel Hadwiger reporting, 
completed a final draft of a 19-page 
policy statement on “The Preservice 
Preparation of Teachers in California” 
and submitted it to the Council for ac- 
tion. It was adopted without dissent. 
The statement, considered one of the 
most important prepared by this com- 
mittee, had undergone many months of 
careful screening and revision. It was 
expected that the new booklet would be 
ready for distribution about March 1. 


LICENSURE BOARD 


CTA will sponsor legislation to estab- 
lish 2 Commission on Teacher Licen- 
sure “to serve as a legally constituted ad- 
visory body to the State Board of Edu- 
cation.” The Council also agreed to 
support any legislation which would 
provide the State Board of Education 
with broad authority in the determina- 
tion and management of the licensure 
system for public school service. Such 
authority was expected to make it pos- 
sible for the Board to establish new 
credentials and set requirements, thus 
making it unnecessary to legislate fur- 
ther details of the licensure system 
which may be recommended by the 
teaching profession. 

Since the State Council had pre- 
viously defined CTA policy on creden- 
tial revision, it restated its intention to 
support any legislation consistent with 
that policy or to oppose any legislation 
inconsistent with the policy. 


BLANCHARD CAMPAIGN 


Hazel Blanchard, Fresno principal, 
received additional support from the 
Council in her candidacy for president- 
elect of NEA when Jack Robinson, cam- 
paign chairman, described the prelim- 
inary work of the committee and urged 
the assignment of local chapter and 
Section effort in support of the candi- 
date. A fund of several thousand dollars 
will be required for the campaign be- 


fore and during the NEA conv. ation 
next summer in Atlantic City. 

Mrs. Blanchard, chairman of the NEA 
Relations commission, report | on 
studies of “Principles of Profession .| Ne. 
gotiation” (passed by the NEA Bo :rd in 
October), and issues raised by the fail. 
ure of Amendment 4, California’s «fort 
to revise the NEA bylaws. She culled 
attention to the Hilda Maehling Fc |low. 
ship program for teachers and the Local 
Project Recognition program. She said 
future NEA convention cities had been 
announced as Denver 1962, Detroit 
1963, Seattle 1964, and New York 1965, 


TENURE RECOMMENDATIONS 


On recommendation of the Tenure 
committee, Chairman Harvey Kirlan re- 
porting, CTA will support any legisla- 
tion “that would insure that automatic 
tenure shall not be awarded with the 
granting of an administrative four-year 
contract, but that prior to May 15 of the 
third probationary year a board of trus- 
tees, having evaluated an employee's 
past teaching experience, shall grant or 
deny tenure as a classroom teacher.” 

Legislation will be sponsored by CTA 
to provide “that any county board of 
education considering the revocation of 
a county certificate shall follow the same 
procedures as those required of a local 
governing board when seeking to dis- 
miss a certificated employee.” 

Policy formerly defined by the Coun- 
cil in sponsoring revision of the law to 
make tenure mandatory in districts of 
250 or more a.d.a. was restated by the 
Council. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHER PAY 


In a motion presented by Harold 
Teter, chairman of the Salary Schedules 
and Trends committee, the Council 
agreed to sponsor legislation requiring 
all school districts to set (a) daily rate(s) 
of substitute teacher pay. 

Another motion which would have 
endorsed a plan to tie the salaries of 
county superintendents of schools to 
statewide average of teachers’ salaries 
was deferred by the Council and sent 
back to the committee for further study. 
In an opposing argument by David 
Knowles of Santa Clara county, he 
stated that although county superinten- 
dent salaries are set by the Legislature 
and there has been no change since 
1957, the motion would freeze ratios 
without considering size or function of 
the office. He said the measure deserved 
further study—and the Council agreed. 


Turn to inside back cover 
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NEW BOOKS HELP TEACHERS WHO WORK IN 


As you know, Sunday school teaching be- 
comes more meaningful when you know and 
understand your students thoroughly. David 
C. Cook’s new “Growing Years” series meets 
this need with a clear, concise study of each 
age group. These enlightening profiles dis- 
cuss the needs, interests and problems of the 
group on three different levels: spiritual, edu- 
cational and social. Written simply and force- 
fully, the books are extremely valuable in 
Sunday school teaching. 


We invite you to send for the book about your 
department—free, with no obligation. Along 
with your “Growing Years” book, we’ll in- 
clude a complete Lesson Evaluation Portfolio 
with actual samples of the David C. Cook Sun- 
day school course materials. You'll find many 
helpful teaching ideas both in the book and in 
the Portfolio. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


David C. Cook 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 


See the entire David C. Cook 
line at your Christian Bookstore 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


David C. Cook's 
“GROWING YEARS” SERIES 


give you new insight 
into the needs and interests 
of your students 


CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


to receive free 
“Growing Years” Books 
and Lesson Evaluation Portfolio, 


Also available at your local Christian Bookstore. 


To: David C. Cook Publishing Company, Dept. 12-A 
850 North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 


Please send me the “Growing Years” book and Lesson Eval- 
uation Portfolio for the department I have checked below. 
I understand there is no cost or obligation. 


DO Beginners 0 Junior 1 Sr. High 
(ages 4-5) (ages 9-11) (ages 15-17) 


(J Primary OD Jr. High OD Adult 
(ages 6-8) (ages 12-14) (age 18 and up) 


Name. 


Address. 
State or 


| Province 
Full Church Name 


Check Sunday 
School Position: 


0 Teacher [J Dept. Supt. [J] Gen. Supt. [J] Ch. Ed. Dir. () Pastor 
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ever since it began operating on January |, 195) Byrs 
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some 30,000 policyholders — an average of $26 


DISCOUNTS, reflected in low initial premiums, 
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rates on major coverages! 


rates have saved to 20 per cent! 


$7 MILLION has been paid on 60,000 claims! Hi 
praising the speed and generosity of claims sett 


RESOURCES of our underwriter, California Cas 
continues to be one of the nation’s strongest ing 
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ne insurat use the reply form in California Casualty’s back or front cover 


ec offices. 
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ARTHUR F.COR 
Executive Secretary + California Teachers Association 
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GREENER PASTURES 


Travel seminars abroad offer varied 


opportunities for teachers 


T IS undoubtedly the “green pasture” 
principle which sends teachers 
abroad to study the same things which 
could be studied at home—but with this 
important difference: in this case, the 
pasture is really greener. 

Where, for example, is the teacher 
who will not speak with more confi- 
dence on the difference between East 
and West Germany than the teacher 
who has been there? What teacher can 
help being more effective in teaching 
history than one who has visited actual 
locales of important historic events? 

Quick to come to mind when teachers 
start thinking about educational travel 
are the NEA Tours. This year they are 
divided into three general classes: 
seminars, area studies and general cul- 
tural tours. 

SEMINARS. Participants in seminars 
live in one place for a period of time. 
They listen to some lectures, participate 
in small-group discussions, and take 
field trips appropriate to the study. 
There are no compulsory work assign- 
ments for those not registered for aca- 
demic credit, and no foreign language 
is required. 

Three NEA seminars are offered this 
year: 

Washington-United Nations Seminar, a 
study of our government in action, June 
26 through August 4. Housing is in air- 
conditioned hotels in Washington, D.C. 
and New York City. Participants learn 
about the government process by being 
at the seat of operations, and see clearly 
the involvement of the United States in 
foreign affairs. $310. 

Scandinavian-American Cultural Ex- 
change Experience, July 2 through August 
15. Three weeks on the campus of Lib- 
erty College, Aalborg, Denmark; three 
weeks touring Norway, Sweden and 
Finland—meeting people, seeing gov- 
ernments and industries in action. 
$1288. 

German-American Cultural Exchange Ex- 
perience, a six-week trip, dates to be an- 
nounced later. Three weeks will be 
spent in residence at a study center, 
three weeks devoted to touring. Tour 
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will include both East and West Berlin 
and a weekend in Switzerland. 


CTA SECTION TOURS 

Educational travel tours sponsored by 
Central Coast and Southern Sections of 
CTA have proved popular with CTA 
members in the past, and are offered 
again this year: 

Southern Section features a “study- 
cruise” aboard Matson liner S.S. Mon- 
terey, sailing from San Francisco June 
18, from Los Angeles June 19. Study 
courses sponsored by CTA-SS and 
U.S.C. cost approximately $20 a unit. 
The cruise lasts six weeks, visits such 
exotic places as Tahiti, New Zealand 
and Samoa. Price varies with type of ac- 
commodation, starts at $1125. 

Central Coast Section offers educa- 
tional tours to Europe and South 
America. The European tour will depart 
from New York June 22, 25 or 28 (your 
choice) via jet aircraft. It will cover 12 
countries in 57 days and give partici- 
pants an opportunity to take purt in a 
comparative education seminar under 
direction of College of the Pacific. 
$1479. 

Central Coast’s South American tour 
will last 32 days and offers university 
credit under direction of C.O.P. De- 
partures from San Francisco or Los An- 
geles June 22, 29 and July 6. Braniff 
International Airways supplies trans- 
portation. $1439, based on two persons 
to a room. 


OTHER SESSIONS ABROAD 
For more than ten years, Study 
Abroad, Inc., of New York City, has of- 
fered teachers an opportunity to study 
and travel through Europe, South 
America or around the world. Many 
tours are offered, with transportation by 
air or ship. For the budget-minded, the 
minimum tour starts at $585. Address is 

250 W. 57th Street, New York 19. 
Travel with an opportunity to earn 
university credits is also available 
through Howard Tours, 578 Grand Ave- 
nue, Oakland 10. For the thirteenth 
year, Howard presents his Hawaiian 


In spite of its size (or because of it), 
Belgium probably offers the tourist more 
picturesque architecture per square mile 
than many larger European nations. Quiet 
scene above was taken in Bruges. (Photo 
courtesy of Belgian National Tourist Of.- 


fice) 


tour, with sessions at University of Ha- 
waii. June 25 through August 6. $569. 

A Japan-Hawaii study tour, with ten 
university credits available, also 
through Howard Tours, lasts 64 days, 
costs $1892; Howard’s Orient Study 
Tour lasts 66 days, costs $1892, and 
visits Hawaii, Japan, Formosa, Philip- 
pines and Hong Kong. 

Summer Sessions at either University 
of Hawaii or University of Mexico may 
be arranged through University Study 
Tours, 2275 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco. The Hawaii tour costs $569, Mexi- 
can, $474. Both last six weeks and offer 
an interesting variety of planned activi- 
ties. 

University of San Francisco is spon- 
soring summer sessions in Mexico, 
Spain or ten European countries, plus 
Morocco. Mexican sessions are in Gua- 
dalajara, cost $240, including tuition, 
room, board and activities. Valencia is 
the Spanish summer session locale, June 
30 through August 22. Round trip by 
plane from New York is included in the 
price of $625. The European tour will 
be in July and August. Dr. Carlos San- 
chez, at U.S.F., San Francisco 17, will 
provide complete information. 

Additional information on NEA tou 
summer sessions, and general tours ‘vi 
be covered in the February issue of ¢ /¢ 
Journal. Further information and 'r 
chures on NEA tours may be obtain 
from CTA Special Services, 1705 \ 
chison Drive, Burlingame. 

—VIVIAN L. T« 
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To TRAVEL ewe nic 
TO BEING RICH 
I u know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need fantas- 
tie sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury 


teamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all the way to Argentina through 
colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, ete., via bus and rail for just $139 in fares? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know you can travel 
around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the cost and that there are a half dozen 
other round the world routings for under $1000? 


There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who knows 
all the ways to reach his destination economically, comfortably and while seeing the most. 


Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you the traveler’s 
picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of 
the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save 
you money and open the world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide that helps you see 
them like an old time resident who knows all the tricks of making one dollar do the work of 
two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights 
(how 76c takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to 
reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide 
that tells you where and how to go at prices you can really afford. 





If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel is within your reach. 
Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, filled with facts, prices and 
routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several 
times over. 





HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere on a ship, with an airline, in overseas branches of 
American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford's new book ‘‘How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling.’’ Whether you’re male or female, young or old, whether you want a 
life-time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here 
are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses and full details about the prepara- 
tions to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in importing and 
exporting concerns, with mining and construction. companies. Here’s the story of jobs in 
the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way 
for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you 
will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who know 
stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?’’ Norman Ford 
asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘‘The 
answer is still a very definite Yes.’ 


To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling 
on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1.50. Fill out coupon. 





Will your next vacation really be 
something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is to learn the hundreds 
of things you can do and the places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells you that in his book 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for 
the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


‘bout low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off islands, on boats 
irifting down lazy streams while you fish. 

ibout vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus trees, in government 
ibsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 
‘bout dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at national parks 

ind in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

‘bout low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North Woods, fantastically 
¥ cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation wonderlands almost at your front door. 


' course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all America, from 
ne to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot 
money to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and exciting is the vacation you 
ose through his experienced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
‘nin your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows how 
t auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 


‘ou can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where to Vacation on 
Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation will be something to talk about, 
the faets now. 
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Where do you want to go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Passenger-carrying 
FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise 
to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New York or California. Or to the 
West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a private 
bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be yours for as little 
as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, or South America; two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around 
the World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, 
briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “‘To learn how to travel for as little as you’d 
spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1961 edition includes practically every 
Passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the 
South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called ‘‘How to See the World at Low 
Cost,’’ plus pages and pages of maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you cannot only reach 
7 7 = stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in 
the U.S. ?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live 
for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the 
West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands. 

Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you know which of the 
South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which 
is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only 
$175 a month? 

Bargain Paradise of the World, a big new book with about 70 photos 
and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U, S., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary 
vice president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American dollar 
is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give it 
credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you'd 
spend for a few months at home. Or if you've dreamed of taking time out 
for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how 
much you can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Para- 
dises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


j= Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 34 Baron St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $................--.----- (cash, check or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 


my money if I am not satisfied. 


(1 Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

© How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

OC Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

1 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 
[) Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

CL) Special offer: All books above ($6.50 value) for $5. 
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Professional questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 


License to Teach 

Q. Is it legally ee a school 
district to hire a person with a general 
secondary credential onl y and assign him 
as a teacher-consultant in a specialized 
area at elementary level when this person 
has had no work, no college classes, and 
no minor in the specialized subject area? 

Ans. Yes, provided he serves only in 
7th and 8th grades in elementary 
schools. A general secondary credential 
“qualifies” a teacher to teach any sub- 
ject on any level from grades 7 to 14. 
As the CTA Commission on Teacher 
Education has often pointed out, the 
credential is a license to teach, not a 
method of forcing proper assignment or 
good personnel utilization. The two is- 
sues are separate, and the proposed new 
credential structure should make mis- 
assignment even more conspicuous and 
preventable by new means. 


Opportunity to Apply 

Q. Is it ethical or good practice to 
give a person who has had only three 
years experience at the secondary level 
and who has no M.A. a contract as 
teacher-consultant when fully qualifi ied 
personnel with 10 to 15 years ex perience 
at various levels, an M.A., a supervisor’ s 
credential, and a desire for the position 
are not given the opportunity even to 
apply for the position? 

Ans. With your wording of the ques- 
tion, the answer obviously is “no.” It 
might be conceivable that your less ex- 
perienced person would have talents 
which could lead to his selection over 
his more experienced colleagues, but 
the statement on “Administrator Ethics 
in Personnel Matters” holds that all 
qualified personnel should be given op- 
portunity to apply for positions consti- 
tuting advancement. 


Family and Faculty 


Q. Is it ethical or legal for a school 
board to permit one person to hold a su- 
pervisory position in which he evaluates 
the services of another member of his 
family? It has created a morale problem 
where a department chairman must eval- 
uate a teacher whose husband is the chair- 
man's immediate superior. 

Ans. The situation you describe vio- 
lates no laws, and presumably all per- 
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sons involved could function in proper 
ethical manner. Good personnel proce- 
dures, however, would preclude an as- 
signment such as this in most cases. 
Your question illustrates the prob- 
lems which arise when two or more 
members of the same family are em- 
ployed in the same school, especially 
when one is in an administrative or su- 
pervisory position. Many districts have 
adopted policies to avoid these prob- 
lems. A few will not employ two mem- 
bers of the same family; others will not 
employ two on the same educational 
level. More common are provisions that 
two will not teach in the same school, 
or that two members will not be em- 
ployed if one is on an administrative or 
supervisory assignment. Unfortunately, 
many, like yours, have no policy. 


Specialist Tenure 

Q. After serving the necessary num- 
ber of years in one district of proper size, 
can a school psychologist obtain tenure 
as a psychologist? If be could obtain ten- 
ure only as a teacher and has no teaching 
credential, then be never would qualify. 
Is that the case? 

Ans. One cannot obtain tenure as a 
psychologist, although the effect might 
be the same. The tenure law applies to 
all persons serving in positions requir- 
ing certification qualifications, and no 
exception is made for those serving un- 
der credentials for specialized duties. 
If the psychologist, psychometrist, li- 
brarian, or other specialist is not certi- 
fied to teach, then he could not be trans- 
ferred to a teaching assignment. He has 
tenure in the district, but the district 
is limited in the positions to which he 
can legally be assigned. If the district 
discontinues the special type of service, 
however, the person with limited cre- 
dential can be out, regardless of his 
permanent classification. 


Self-Evaluation 


Q. Our principal has required all pro- 
bationary teachers to complete a locally 
reproduc ed self-evaluation form contain- 
ing 141 items. This is to be placed on file 
and used in the principal's evaluation of 
us for the central office. Is there any legal 
or ethical basis for such a requirement? 

Ans. Some districts do include self- 
appraisal as part of their evaluation pro- 
grams, and I think most experts agree 
that this can be the most important 


means of making evaluation contribute 
to professional improvement. 

However, most teachers object—aiid 
I think justifiably—if their self-eval, 
tions are made on a rating scale and re 
kept as part of the permanent record. 
Such a form checked in advance by thie 
teacher could make a valuable addition 
to, or foundation for the evaluation con- 
ference, but its retention in permanent 
personnel records creates serious prob- 
lems for the teacher. 

Cincinnati developed a plan which 
has been copied by many California dis- 
tricts and avoids most of the objections 
teachers would normally feel about se!f- 
evaluations for permanent records. In 
that form, the teacher places a desig- 
nated mark by those items which he 
considers his strongest characteristics, 
and a different mark by those items on 
which he’d like assistance or sugges- 
tions for improvement. Thus he is not 
comparing himself with any other 
teacher, or giving himself a rating on 
a scale which forces a conflict between 
galloping egotism and self destruction. 


If teachers in your school are un- 
happy with the plan in operation, it 
would be desirable to re-study the pro- 
gram and suggest revisions which could 
retain the advantages of self-evaluation 
without the obvious disadvantages. Ma- 
terials to aid in such a study are avail- 
able from CTA. ak 


Biology,Chemistry 
In Special Science 
Methods Study 


WO NOVEL programs have been 

operating in California this past 
year: a curriculum study of biological 
sciences and a study in chemistry ma- 
terials and methods. 

More than 100 schools throughout the 
U.S. are participating in the biological 
sciences study, 15 of them in California. 
Centers of seven schools each have 
been established in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Bay areas, with one in- 
dependent school—Berkeley Hizh—also 
in operation. California is the only state 
with two such centers. 

The study endeavors to upgrade )i- 
ology education, with a distinct attempt 
made to approach it as a science, not a 
collection of isolated facts. Participating 
teachers meet once a week to discuss 
past work and future plans. 

One approach to be tried is tie 
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lock” program of laboratory work, 
wherein six weeks of class time, all stu- 
dents participating, are devoted to a 
single problem. Los Angeles will under- 
take a study of form and function in 
living things; the Bay Area center 
studies plant growth and development. 

Text and materials were prepared 
last summer at a special writing confer- 
ence in Boulder, Colorado, with work 
directed by the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences and financed by 
NSF. Leading figures were G. L. Steb- 
bins, H. B. Glass, A. B. Grobman and 
Oswald Tippo. Chairmen of the existing 
California centers are Gordon Peterson 
of San Marino high and Frank Smith 
of Los Altos high, Mountain View 
school district. 

Next year’s program will be ex- 
panded, with text and lab materials re- 
vised in the light of information fed 
back to Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study offices during the current year. 
The following year, with further revi- 
sion, more schools will be expected to 
participate. 

In the chemical education materials 
study, an attempt is made to get at the 
basic material behind chemistry. Lab- 
oratory work is more extensive than in 
the traditional course, and is mainly ex- 
perimental in nature. Twenty-four 
schools, all but one in California, are 
using this approach. Summer institutes, 
which should prepare an additional 100 
teachers for the new program are 
planned, at which time further revisions 
will be made and the program further 
expanded. 

Text and laboratory materials for-the 
course were prepared in a six-week 
writing session at Harvey Mudd Col- 
lege. The study is under the direction of 
Glenn Seaborg and J. A. Campbell, with 
a grant from NSF. 

Both approaches require a maximum 
in teacher preparation. Teachers in- 
volved report the effort well worth 
while. The programs give students a 
background in the basics and meth- 
odology, not in terminology and history. 

—GORDON E, PETERSON 
San Marino 
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Round the World by Jet 


KASHMIR 
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Educational Direction—College of the Pacific 

3 departures .. . June 22, June 29, and July 6 

University credits if desired (3 hours) 

Seminars in Geography, Culture, Education—meet your neighbor 
32 discovery-filled days 

Ample time in each city visited 

You'll visit Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Panama 

Fly in swift luxury via Braniff International Airways 

All expenses—this means all transportation, meals, hotels (with 
bath), sightseeing and all transfers between hotels and 
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Limited space . . . write now 
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lranian Schools 
Seek Change to 
Comprehensive 


By Frank Burroughs 


ATTERNED after the French, the 

educational system of Iran is mov- 
ing toward radical change. There is 
every indication that the present pro- 
gram, which is geared to the academ- 
ically superior student, will become 
more comprehensive and all-inclusive. 

Because of American commercial in- 
terests in Iran and because of the stra- 
tegic geographical importance of this 
ancient Persian homeland in world af- 
fairs, it will be increasingly necessary 
for American educators to watch the 
trends in schools of the east Mediter- 
ranean. My recent observations may be 
of interest. 

Under the present system, Iranian 
youngsters begin their school careers at 
approximately the same age as Ameri- 
can youngsters. The Iranian children 
enter kindergarten at the age of five and 
spend several hours a day in the class- 
room, but the year’s experiences are not 
considered to be a part of their ele- 
mentary school life. The youngsters 
enter primary school When they are six 
years old. 

A rigid pattern of subjects is estab- 
lished early in the primary school. 
These subjects are required: mathe- 
matics, dictation, composition, geog- 
raphy, history, art, reading, physical 
education, religion, grammar, natural 
science. 

Primary school includes the first six 
grades, and at the end of the sixth year 
the youngsters take standardized ex- 
aminations. The examinations are de- 
signed to measure the achievement of 
the students in each area included in 
the primary school curriculum. The 
youngsters must achieve a minimum 
grade of “C” in all the examinations. If 
they fail one examination, they repeat 
the entire sixth year of elementary 
school. 


Mr. Burroughs, fifth grade teacher in 
Artesia school district, began his studies 
of Iran after he married a young woman 
from that country. 
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STUDENTS OF IRAN take rigid examinations on academic subjects and compete 


for limited enrollment in the university. Shown here is a typical class of boys during 
a lecture period. Note paired desks and the rapt attention of students. 


Passing the examinations enables the 
youngsters to enroll in the first year of 
high school. This first year and the two 
years following are similar in their 
scope and functions to the junior high 
schools here in America. No definite 
majors are offered, and no electives are 
available. The curriculum consists of a 
strict pattern of arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, advanced composition, dicta- 
tion, physics, reading, chemistry, Ara- 
bic, foreign languages (French and Eng- 
lish), natural science, history of ancient 
civilization, physical education, home 
economics for girls, and religion. 

Iranian students begin to specialize 
during the fourth year of their high 
school and graduate with an intensive 
knowledge of their chosen fields. The 
students may specialize in natural sci- 
ence, literature, mathematics, elemen- 
tary teaching, and home economics for 
girls. 

After completing their high school 
curricula, the students are again sub- 
jected to standardized examinations. 
These examinations are extensive, and 
the students are required to pass, with 
a grade of “C,” all the examinations be- 
fore they can be granted their high 
school diplomas. 

Graduation from high school does 
not guarantee the students entrance into 
the university. The university requires 
of all its applicants that they success- 
fully complete rigid entrance examina- 
tions. These entrance examinations have 
of necessity been made difficult, for fa- 
cilities in the university will not accom- 


modate the tremendous number of 
applicants. 

The lack of university facilities has 
resulted in the development of voca- 
tional schools which are similar in their 
functions to the junior colleges of the 
United States, especially those in Cali- 
fornia. The vocational programs do not 
compare to the university training, but 
persons desiring to pursue vocational 
programs must be high school gradu- 
ates. 

Private schools play an important 
role in the educational system of Iran. 
These schools are not “protest” institu- 
tions but operate perhaps more effici- 
ently and sometimes with more success 
than do the public schools. The govern- 
ment offers some subsistence to the 
schools, but the major part of their sup- 
port comes from the organizations and 
agencies which sponsor them. 

Most often only the wealthy students 
attend private schools. Competition 
among students is keen, and the instruc- 
tors themselves must be well trained 
and academically prepared . 

The Zoroastrians and the French 
Catholics operate two of the largest sec- 
ondary schools. Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries, the American-Iranian 
Company, the Anglo-Iranian Comp=ny, 
and the Franco-Iranian Company spon- 
sor extended-day programs and adult 
education programs in languages. 

The textbooks employed by the ¥ 21- 
ous schools are published by the M':iis- 
try of Education. If an individual le- 
sires to introduce into educatio “al 
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libraries a book which he has written, he 
must receive permission from the Min- 
istry of Education. 

Marks are assigned without a great 
deal of deliberation over the individ- 
ual’s ability as compared to his class- 
mates. The grades are usually deter- 
mined mathematically and are definite 
in their impact. The following system 
of assigning grades is used: 

A. 0-8—Failure 

B. 9—Students have an opportunity 
to repeat the examination 

C. 10—Passing grade 

D. 11-13—Average 

E. 14-15—Above average 

F. 15-17—Good 

G. 18-20—Excellent 

Diplomas and degrees offered at the 
various levels of the educational system 
include elementary certificate, high 
school diplomas, vocational school cer- 
tificate of proficiency, university license, 
doctor of literature, and doctor of medi- 
cine. ak 


Current and interesting 
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DIARY OF A RUSSIAN SCHOOLTEACHER 
by F. Vigdorova. Grove Press, New York, 
1960. 256 pp. $5. 

“As we grew up we became more and more 
aware of the indelible imprint left by school; 
we realized how dear everything connected 
with school was to us, how we looked up to 
our teachers and drank in every word they 
said. And many of us decided that there was 
no finer or more useful calling than that of 
teacher.” 

Thus, in the introduction to her book, Vig- 
dorova establishes her status and her point of 
view. Starting with her trembling first steps as 
a teacher in a Soviet school, she introduces her 
pupils and we become familiar with her fears 

doubts, her daily routines and ensuant 
satisfactions. 

In his foreword to this edition, Robert Hutch- 
ins points out that we have already seen 

ugh analyses of Soviet Education, rife with 
rts, statistics, and comparative evaluations. 
such reports the teachers and children are 
bers, faceless, and without character. Here, 
ead, we meet Marina Nikolayevna, a com- 
te of Soviet teachers the author has 
rved, 
esh out of training shortly after the end 
\Vorld War II, she begins her new job. “I 
plenty of blunders during that first les- 
But those first forty-five minutes 
sit me a simple and extremely important 
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rule ...: if you want to make yourself heard, 
don’t shout.” 

Her class of boys is interesting, and normal 
enough to be occasionally insolent, combative, 
enthusiastic, and indifferent. 

“Following Anatoli Dmitrievich’s advice 
(her principal), I began to make a study of 
each of my pupil’s mistakes. I soon found that 
Vyruchka had trouble with his vowels, that 
Labutin’s weakness was his case endings, and 
that most of Glazkov’s spelling mistakes were 
due exclusively to carelessness . . .” 

Anything unusual here? Nothing but the 
names. Vigdorova’s story relates Marina Niko- 
layevna’s misgivings about her profession. She 
thinks that knowing the text does not make 
a teacher, and she strives continually to read 
more, to keep an alert mind and open eyes! 

She speaks to us personally and engages our 
interest and sympathy. And, as the diary un- 
folds, we find in it a pleasant readable style as 
a vehicle for an interesting, occasionally sus- 
penseful narrative. 

She tells stories and shows films, encourag- 
ing discussion and personal involvement by the 
boys. There is the “honor system” to maintain, 
and indignant parents to contend with. “Do 
you know what I do in such cases? I invite the 
parents to come to school. It does them good 
to sit in at lessons and see for themselves . . .” 

So goes the diary. We discover that a Soviet 
teacher appears much like ourselves, with rec- 
ognizable problems, thoughts, and students. 
There is no apparent propaganda, but neither 
is there any reference to the dicta of Mr. 
Khrushchev or of other Party leaders. Most in 
evidence is a strong desire to do a good job 
as a teacher within a world that is to be reck- 
oned with but hardly questioned. 

For teachers who have read the surveys and 
travelers’ reports, this book is a personal voy- 
age into that curious, ominous world beyond 
the Curtain. 

—NATHAN KRAVETZ 
Los Angeles 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, edited by Norma E. Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 1960. 273 pp., $6.65. 

It is probable that most teachers would sub- 
scribe readily to the objective of the greatest 
possible attention to individual instruction. It 
is also probable that a great many of these 
will ask, “How am I to do it?” The Cutts- 
Moseley book is a sincere and thorough effort 
to provide practical answers to the question. 
A good overview of the means of knowing the 
child as an individual is presented, followed 
by a discussion of the widely available meth- 
ods of taking advantage of the data. Succeed- 
ing chapters are given over to commentary on 
the recognition of individual differences in cur- 
ricular areas: art, music, language, social stud- 
ies, arithmetic, and science. The suggestions 
are concrete and are written by experienced 
specialists in each field. Concluding chapters 
treat of the managerial and psychological as- 
pects of the goal of maximum individualization 
of teaching—record-keeping, testing, reporting, 
teacher-pupil rapport, child types, motivation 
and self-realization. 

The book is written with the classroom 
teacher in mind and attempts to carry the dis- 
cussion with a minimum of technical language. 
It would be an excellent desk reference for 
beginning teachers. 

—KENNETH R. BROWN 


SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months. \ 
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Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet | 
® 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Via Jet Airliner 

and Cruise Yacht-Liner 

Leave San Francisco July 1, 1961 
Return San Francisco July 31, 1961 


A unique and romantic 30-day tour of 
Portugal, Spain, Morroco, Majorca, Sicily, 
Greece, and Turkey, including an 8-day 
cruise through the Aegean Sea to Crete, 
Rhodes, and Turkey. Three continents— 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Escorted by Bob & Reta Hayden 
Experienced tour leaders & travelers 

who are currently administrators in 

Bay Area schools. 

Cost—San Francisco/San Francisco $1775 
15-day extension available to Egypt & 
longer stop-overs can be arranged for 
Western Europe. 


For brochure write: 


, age 
PHILIP MARTIN ASSOCIATES TRAVEL AGENTS 
2107 Broadway « Oakland, California + TE 2-2426 
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OF mavernrour's UTLLO UES 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 
@ Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. s Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
Engiand-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR Ss 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
w The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. # Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. # Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. @ The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog see 
your Travel Agent or write now to MeilvaA. 0 dham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


~Maupintour 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS. A 
CASEBOOK. Jack A. Culbertson, Paul B. 
Jacobson, Theodore L. Reller; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. $6.75. 
“Let’s get down to cases” is a recurrent 

theme among social scientists. “Let’s study a 
realistic situation with people inter-acting, 
with problems and complex features, and then 
let’s discuss the case and see what we can 
learn.” So have said law, business administra- 
tion, medicine, and public administration. 

The case method, interesting in its realism 
as applied to the problems of school adminis- 
tration, can indeed serve to focus upon prin- 
ciples. In its context, the case provides stu- 
dents and their instructors with a slice-of-life 
laboratory where they may examine, study, 
analyze, and find valid sources of derived and 
applied theory. 

The authors of this useful work have “con- 
trived” 17 cases for students and practitioners 
of public school administration. The content 
of the various cases involves administrators in 
problems ranging from staff personnel, school- 
community relations, school supervision, 
through curriculum and pupil personnel. 

The majority of the cases end with a tenta- 
tive solution of the problem. One ends as does 
The Lady Or The Tiger? In either case, the 
purpose of the method is to provide oppor- 
tunity for analysis and discussion. It is a “fa- 
cilitator of communication, a focus for the 
meeting of minds,” and a means of “uniting 
fact and theory” in an appropriate approach 
to training administrators. 

In addition to the series of cases, the authors 
have presented a highly readable and valid 
statement on concepts and principles. They call 
attention to the major administrative processes, 
drawing upon sources in the fields of sociology, 
business management, and _ political science. 
The task of the educational administrator, be 
he superintendent or principal, is defined as 
communicating, building morale, administering 
change, and decision-making. 

It seems obvious that this book would serve 
best when used with seminar-size groups of 
students who have some experience in educa- 
tional practice. As a stimulus for the discussion 
of concepts and principles, it may be consid- 
ered an important instructional aid. 

Reading lists and annotated bibliography 
provide additional sources for study at the ad- 
vanced training level in college or university. 
It may also be hoped that far-sighted school 
districts will plan their inservice training pro- 
grams with reference to this book and its cases. 

—NATHAN KRAVETZ 
Los Angeles 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOR CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS, by John B. Barnes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1960. 
225 pp., $4. 

In his foreword to Dr. Barnes’ book, May- 
nard Bemis, executive secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa, says “[It] is exactly what the title im- 
plies. . .. Dr. Barnes introduces the novice to 
a kind of teaching which is research oriented— 
a condition under which teaching may become 
creative, problem centered, and much more 
rewarding to both teacher and pupil alike.” 

The book serves the general field of educa- 
tional research in terms of its basic methods 
and techniques, then shows three large areas 
of educational work in which research may be 
applied: the study of individuals; the study of 








classroom groups or subgroups; and the stu 
of teaching and learning problems. 

Dr. Barnes is director of the division of e: 
cational research and field services at the C 
lege of Education, Arizona State Universi: 
Consulting editors are Ole Sand and Elai 
Cook, of Wayne State University. 

This is the eighth book in the Putnam Seri s 
in Education, most of which have been 1 - 
viewed in CTA Journal. 


AUTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY, An F<x- 
perimental Inquiry, by Ronald Lippitt and 
Ralph K. White. Harper & Bros, New York. 
1960. $6. 

Those who recall the classic experiments of 
Kurt Lewin dealing with “social climates” of 
democratic, autocratic and laissez-faire groups 
will no doubt be interested in this compre- 
hensive report, which summarizes develop- 
ments in the field since 1938. 

Not a follow-up study in the sense of Ter- 
man and Gesell! observing the same children 
at subsequent intervals, this is a sort of follow- 
up on the theories of Kurt Lewin, assessing 
how they have proven out through a World 
War and subsequent Cold War. 

While the experimentation reported on is 
not that from the classroom, but rather from 
clubs, still the implications for teachers are 
important. Chapters such as “Obstacles to 
Effective Democracy: Apathy and Overcon- 
formity,” “How Satisfying is Democracy?” 
“How Efficient is Democracy?” and “What Can 
Be Done About the Inefficiencies of Democ- 
racy?” may stimulate the casual reader more 
than the detailed reports of experiments. Short 
case studies of boys who both make democracy 
harder and easier to achieve are also intriguing. 
Statements such as “Conscience may not be 
wholly admirable,” and some evidence that 
“severe discipline defeats its own end” may 
challenge the reader to examine for himself 
the evidence for such assertions. 

—STEPHEN C, CLARK 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS ... ISSUES 
AND CASES, by James J. Jones and Irving 
W. Stout, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1960. 195 pp., $3.75. 


Another in the case study approach to school 
studies, this volume presents a number of com- 
mon issues in school public relations, with 
several case studies reflecting successes and 
failures in meeting these issues. The issues 
are categorized in the broad areas of school 
boards, finance and budget preparation, school 
plant, personnel administration, curriculum, 
instruction, and community groups. 

The authors conclude with 42 guidelines for 
improving school public relations which they 
consider established by the case studies and 
issues detailed in the other eight chapters. 

Though by no means profound in its pres- 
entation of difficult communications problems 
and techniques, this book could serve wel! as 
a discussion guide for a short-term course oF 
inservice education project on impro\ed 
school-community relations beamed tow «rd 
the administrative and supervisory staff. or 
those aspiring toward such positions. It mi ht 
serve also as a supplementary text, especi :'ly 
for discussion guidance, in a more penetra‘ .ng 
course in school public relations for those ; ‘e- 
paring to assume major responsibility in “1¢ 
p.r. program. 

—Harry A. Fos! °K 
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RR THE TRAVEL-MINDED 


Ii} IT IS TRUE that the actions and attitudes 
of Americans who have gone abroad in the 
p. -t have caused reactions to the detriment of 
the U.S., then perhaps some sober reading by 
those about to make a foreign trip is in order. 

Numerous books have been published which 
can be read with profit, and one deserving top 
priority is The Overseas Americans, by Harlan 
Cleveland, Gerard Mangone and John Clarke 
Adams. It describes the range of overseas as- 
siznments now handled by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans and the shortcomings of 
their performance. It is based on two years of 
research at the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, including interviews with hundreds of 
American and foreign nationals on five conti- 
nents. A large section is devoted to the im- 
plications for education, suggesting a better 
grounding in elements which will produce 
Americans better fitted to be sent abroad. Al- 
though directed primarily to the American liv- 
ing abroad, The Overseas Americans can be 
read by those going only for a short trip, as 
well as those without travel in mind. Publisher 
is McGraw-Hill, in its Carnegie Series on Edu- 
cation. 305 pp., $5.95. 

Syracuse University Press has published in 
paperback, Memo for Overseas Americans, by 
Stuart Gerry Brown, with introduction by Har- 
lan Cleveland. This book is designed to help 
Americans abroad answer questions on Ameri- 
can attitudes, actions and policies—questions 
which some Americans frequently find it diffi- 
cult to answer with confidence. 64 pp., $1. 

The Art of Overseasmanship, by Cleveland 
and Mangone, discusses the training needed for 
Americans on overseas assignment. Also pub- 
lished by Syracuse University Press. 150 pp., 
$3. 

Citizen Abroad, by Eben N. Baty, is a cri- 
tique of the face the U.S. presents to the 
world, based on an 8-month trip the author 
made around the world. Eugene Burdick, co- 
author of The Ugly American, writes the intro- 
duction. Viking Press, New York, 264 pp., 
$3.50. 

If it is necessary for the traveler to fortify 
himself with information on the U.S., it is 
equally important for him to gain some knowl- 
edge about the countries he is going to visit. 
Travel guides can be read for profit, as well as 
for pleasure. 

The 1961 Fodor Travel Guides, released last 
November, contain up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion with maps and photographs. There are 
about fifteen titles in the list, many on individ- 
ual countries; however, Fodor's Jet Age Guide 

Europe 1961 gives facts on 32 countries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, and may be the most 

ipful to the traveler. $5.95. Popular with 
C.lifornia teachers, because Hawaii is popular 

them, will be Fodor's Guide to Hawaii 
with an introduction by James Michener. 
3. Publisher is David McKay, of New 


'‘CCATION AND MANPOWER. Edited by 
ienry David from reports of the National 
inpower Council. New York, Columbia 
niversity Press, 1960. 326 pp., $5. 
well-written papers included in this 
volume attack the national manpower 
m from several angles, including the 
tion of girls, the various types of voca- 
education, the implications for guidance, 
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Announcing... 


Garrett @ Richardson @ Kiefer 


CHEMISTRY 


A FIRST COURSE IN MODERN CHEMISTRY 


Just published! An up-to-the-minute introductory course in high-school 
chemistry presenting a modern, vital treatment of such subjects as 
atomic structure, energy levels, sublevels, and the arrangement of elec- 
trons. in orbitals. A later chapter on space chemistry applies and ex- 
tends chemical theory to man's efforts to conquer space. Here, too, is 
new, fresh thinking in the areas of chemical bonding, including hydro- 
gen bonds, ionic bonds, covalent bonds, etc. The text offers an absorb- 
ing chapter on Color in Chemistry with special full-color illustrations. 
A thorough, solid text worth your attention. Write for more details to- 
day. 


Ginn and Company 


2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto, California 


While we read history 


we make history. 
—George William Curtis 


Create for your students a sense of par- 
ticipation in, as well as an understanding 
of, American history with a new text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
THEIR HISTORY 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


Events and episodes are shown not only 
as important in themselves, but as part of 
the larger framework of historical devel- 
opment. Major areas of interpretation 
where historians have disagreed are indi- 
cated to give pupils a balanced picture as 
well as a sense that the historical process 
is never truly ended. 


Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 
quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 
who contributed significantly to American life. 


New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as 
specific information. 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 





GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation with 
professors from Stanford University and Guadalajara, 
in Mexico, July 3-August 11, art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and literature courses. Tui- 
tion, board and room, $245. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, 
Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


. . . 

Dean's Once in a Lifetime Tour 
Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 days. Enjoy operas, historic, scenic and 
cultural highlights of Europe, visiting 16 countries in ease 
and comfort. All details planned. Personally escorted, 
$1987. Fine hotels & food. Exten. to Spain. June 18 — 
Aug. 27. 

Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Colif. 


SUMMER SCHOOL & EUROPEAN TOUR 


School—Brussels, Belgium, July 2-August 11 
@ 14 College credit courses, open to men and women 
@ 69 days in Europe @ Visit 10 countries @ Earn 6 
units credit or audit courses. 
Dep. N.Y. June 26—Ret. N.Y. Sept. 2 
Dr. Alex D. Aloia, Director 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles 45, California 





HOLIDAY in EUROPE 
67 Days $1350 
The Mediterranean to Scandinavia 
in the summer of ‘61. 


Write for Folder 


DR. JAMES L. DODSON 
Los Angeles Valley College 
5800 Fulton Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 


EUROPE 


By jet from New York to visit Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland & England. 

SUMMER 1961 — $1145 
Extension to 3 Scandinavian countries, $195 


DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


. eR oP = 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also shorter 
trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box S$ Pasadena, California 





READING SKILLS 


(GRADE 6) 

This booklet presents a practical, 

proven method of teaching MAP 

READING SKILLS in the classroom. 
Suggested worksheets are included, with a 3-week pro- 
gram explaining use of each worksheet. All concepts and 
skills closely correlated with areas of study prescribed by 
the State for the 6th grade. 


Please send MAP READING SKILLS to: 
(1 enclose $1.50 for each booklet.) 


Name 

| Address 

| City State 
| Enrichment Materials Co. 
| EMCO, P.O. Box 812 

; Campbell, California 
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and education for the scientific and profes- 
sional occupations. 

The reports are culled from the seven vol- 
umes already published by the 16-member Na- 
tional Manpower Commission since its incep- 
tion in 1951. Included in its roster of members 
are such nationally known names as Erwin 
Canham, Lee DuBridge, J. D. Zellerbach, and 
Charles P. Taft. 

The editor points out in his introductory 
chapter that traditionally our national policies 
relating to manpower have been limited to im- 
migration policies, military training, and the 
encouragement of public education. The bulk 
of the book is devoted to considering whether 
we should extend these policies to embrace 
much more specific national planning than we 
now have in the standards and goals of public 
education. 

—DOon ROBINSON 


HOW TO TELL THE SCHOOL STORY, by 
Leslie W. Kindred and Associates, Pren- 
tice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
1960. 500 pp., $9. 

Kindred and ten other practitioners in some 
phase of public relations or communications 
have combined to produce this “how-to-do-it” 
volume of public relations techniques. John 
W. Adamson, Stockton unified school district, 
was the only California contributor, having 
authored the chapter on campaigns. 

Planning the story, press, publications, mo- 
tion pictures, radio, television, graphic arts, 
public speaking, exhibits, person-to-person con- 
tacts, community groups, and school services 
are all treated from the standpoint of tech- 
niques helpful toward successful and maximum 
use. 

Many of the topics have received greater 
depth treatment in other books and pamphlets 
listed in this volume’s bibliography, but this 
has special value as a handy guide on nearly 
all phases of school public relations. Its chap- 
ters will provide minimum knowledge required 
by the school person thrown into school p.r. 
responsibilities without prior experience in 
some of the media, or the p.r. expert inexperi- 
enced in school problems and facilities. 

—H. A. F. 


National Council of the Teachers of Eng- 
lish offers a brochure called “The First Two 
R’s—Plus” intended to broaden parent under- 
standing of problems and goals in education. 
One to ten copies, 10c each; eleven to 50, 5c; 
and over 50, 3c. Order from NCTE, 508 S. 
6th St., Champaign, IIl. 


Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin, known to teachers for their annual 
publications listing free materials, has added 
a new title to their list: Educators Guide to 
Free Science Materials. $6.25 per copy. 


Award 

American Association for the United Nations 
presented an award to CBS Television Network 
and the program “UN in Action” for “great 
public service” in covering the 15th United 
Nations General Assembly. AAUN is the only 
national membership organization devoted ex- 
clusively to educating the public about the 
UN and its policies. 


ie in ae ETC 


NOW is the time to send for materials for 
use in promoting National Library Week. 7 He 
School Kit for 1961, ready now, can be ordered 
for $1. It contains a 17x22 poster, 8x25 4-color 
streamer, 4-piece, 4-color mobile, 50 book- 
marks, a supplementary guide to “Activities 
for Youth—in the School and in the Commu- 
nity,” and a special reprint of program sug- 
gestions for PTA groups. Orders must be re- 
ceived by March 31, should be addressed to: 
School Kit, National Library Week, P.O. Box 
365, Midtown Branch, New York 18. 

Very definitely for superior students is Par- 
ticle, a science quarterly written by and for 
students themselves. Although publisher’s goal 
is four issues a year, only two copies have been 
issued yearly thus far. But they are good is- 
sues. Subscribers are being sent four issues for 
each “yearly” subscription, until goal of four 
per year is reached. For further information, 
write Dunbar Aitkens, 2531 Ridge Road, 
Berkeley 9. 

The eighth in a series of international Year 
Books on Education, Communication Media and 
the School, has just been published by World 
Book, Tarrytown, New York. Authorities from 
many nations discuss the history and present 
status of mass communication and its effect on 
established educational methods and learning 
techniques. Editors are George Z. F. Bereday, 
Columbia University, and Joseph A. Lauwerys, 
University of London. 592 pp., $8.50. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion calls attention to its distribution of educa- 
tional publications and films on civil defense 
which would be of interest to teachers. Index 
to Publications, July 1, 1960 contains a listing of 
available printed materials, while Motion Pic- 
tures on Civil Defense itemizes 16 mm. films. 
Either catalog may be obtained free of charge 
from the Region 7 office of OCDM at Santa 
Rosa. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, have 
published a “spelling laboratory” programmed 
for use in the seventh grade. It allows students 
in the same classroom to progress at their own 
speed by means of a series of learning wheels 
graduated into varying levels of difficulty. On 
the front of each wheel a general spelling 
principle is presented, together with examples 
of its application. After learning the material, 
the student turns the wheel until a word ap- 
pears in a window on the panel, with a letter 
or letters missing. The problem word calls for 
the application of the rule just learned. The 
wheels are organized into 10 levels of difficulty, 
each level with six wheels and each wheel with 
a different principle of spelling. Write SRA, 
259 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, for full infor:ma- 
tion and prices. 


READING 
Report of the First Annual Reading Co: 
ence at Syracuse University has been publi 
under the title, “That All May Learn to Re 
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CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is sponsoring 


A NEW 
Educational 
TRAVEL TOUR TO 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Visit Bogota, see the fabulous Mountain of 
Salt... then Quito, stand on the Equatorial 
Line... then the land of the Incas, Lima and 
Machu Picchu ... on to Santiago, view the 
famous siatue of ‘Christ of the Andes”... 
over the mountains to Buenos Aires, the Ven- 
ice of South America . . . Montevideo, a 
modern city of beauty . .. Sao Paulo, the 
Chicago of South America . . . Iguassu Falls 
. . . Rio de Janeiro, a shoppers’ paradise... 
Brasilia, a dream city . and then Panama 
... flying via Braniff International Airlines. 


PANAMA 
BOGOTA 


BRASILIA 


CUZCO 
SAO PAULO 
IGUASSU 


RIO DE 
JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


SANTIAGO 


Learn While You Travel! 
Under the educational guidance of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, you have an opportunity 
to earn 3 University Credits to advance your 
academic standing. Seminars in geography, 
culture and education. 

You may also apply for income tax credit. 


32 days from San Francisco or Los Angeles 

. . departures June 22, June 29 and July 6 

. all expense .. . which covers all trans- 

portation, all meals, all hotels (with bath), 

all sightseeing. Only $1439.00 plus taxes, 
based on two persons to a room. 


A HALLMARK TOUR 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(CENTRAL COAST SECTION) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


ease send details of your 1961 tour to South 
\merica. 


am, am not) interested in University Credit. 
nes of friends who may also be interested: 
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The conference, held in June 1959, covered 
the following five basic themes: basic concepts 
in developmental reading; discovering specific 
reading needs; planning for individual differ- 
ences; increasing word recognition and basic 
comprehension abilities; and cultivating inter- 
ests and tastes in reading. Roy A. Kress is 
editor. $2.25 from Reading Center, Syracuse 
University, 508 University Place, Syracuse 10, 
N. Y. 

Latest issues of Allyn and Bacon Reading 
Bulletins cover “Successful Reading in the 
Content Areas,” by Dr. William D. Sheldon, 
Director of the Reading Center at Syracuse 
University; and “The Development of Reading 
Vocabulary in the Junior High School,” by 
Robert A. McCracken, Reading Consultant in 
Fulton (N. Y.) Public Schools. 

On the subject of reading, National Book 
Committee Quarterly, latest issue, discusses 
Nancy Larrick’s new book A Teacher's Guide 
to Children’s Books. Theme of the issue is de- 
velopment of lifetime reading habits. National 
Book Committee is at 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 18. 

Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids, listing 
more than 1500 items, organized into 59 cate- 
gories, has been published by Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 180 Varick St., New York 14. 
Materials listed have been selected and eval- 
uated by T. J. Pepe, superintendent of schools 
in Southbury, Conn. $1.35. V.L.T. 


HEARING 


‘and 
GEEING = 


Television, radio, films— 
power tools for learning 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE publisher, Grolier, 
Inc., recently announced plans to market a 
low-cost teaching machine, together with pro- 
grammed instructional material designed to 
be used with it. Price will be around $20, with 
accompanying courses costing $5 to $15. Ready 
at the present time are spelling, algebra, sta- 
tistics, Russian, Hebrew, and fundamentals of 
music. 

A handbook intended to answer typical ques- 
tions about language laboratories and elec- 
tronic teaching has been published by Uni- 
versity Publishers, Inc., 59 E. 54th St., New 
York 22. Authors are J. S. Holton, P. E. King, 
Gustav Mathieu and K. S. Pond. Title is 
Sound Language Teaching, the State of the Art 
Today. 210 pp., $5.50. 

“One of the most disturbing aspects of 
American Education has been our slowness 
in utilizing the benefits of motion pictures. 
Last year, business and industry spent more 
than six times as much for audio-visual equip- 
ment as did schools—$171 million vs. $31 mil- 
lion. This is in spite of the fact that motion 
pictures offer a tremendous potential to 
educators. 

“One study shows 48% gains in elementary 


Turn to page 36 
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CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is again sponsoring 
an 


Educational 
TRAVEL TOUR TO 


EUROPE 


(INCLUDING SCANDINAVIA) 


Repeated by popular demand for the 
third time, the 57-day European tour 
includes major points of interest in 11 
countries: England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, France, Belgium, Netherlands. 


nee 5 STOCKHOLM 


}J COPENHAGEN 


AMSTERDAM 


VIAREGGIO 


Optional routing available to Helsinki, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw, Prague. 
Enjoy these added advantages: 
® Participate in a comparative educa- 
tion seminar under the direction of the 
College of the Pacific. 
Earn 6 university credits. 
Enjoy an unmatched opportunity to 
study current trends in European edu- 
cation. 
© Apply for income tax credit under 
new formula. 
Tour departs New York June 22, 24 and 
28. You get full value for your travel 
dollar at the amazingly low price of 
$1479 from New York via BOAC or Air 
France jet aircraft. 
A HALLMARK TOUR 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(CENTRAL COAST SECTION) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


Please send details of your 1961 tour to 
Europe. 
| (am, am not) interested in University Credit. 


Name_ sate oct ‘ - 
Address___ ae _— —— 


Name of friends who may also be interested: 





KQED TEACHES 
(Continued from page 13) 
Starting December 14 at 9 p.m. 
KQED offered “To Speak With 
Friends,” produced by the U.S. Office of 
Education and distributed by the Na- 
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tional Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center. The continuing documen- 
tary on the modern teaching of foreign 
tongues is intended to help teachers and 
parents to develop student skills in un- 
derstanding and speaking foreign lan- 
guages. 


me 


| 
: 


KQED has two studios this size, built largely with donated materials and labor in a 
former garage near downtown San Francisco. A dramatic show is being telecast here; 
sometimes three or more sets are prepared for quick camera transfer. 


VLE ere 


UT aU 8 


You May Qualify for Tax Deductions 


Oniginal Student Tour to the Pacific - 13th annual year 


HAWAII sinner session 
6 UNIVERSITY CREDITS AVAILABLE 


43 DAYS ‘$ Plus 
JUNE 25-AUG. 6 onty Tax 
Earn up to 6 credits at University of Hawaii 
summer session while enjoying full summer of 
fun and sun at Waikiki. Tour Price Includes: 
Roundtrip jet travel from West Coast, Waikiki 
apartment-hotel residence, and most extensive 
itinerary of parties, dinners, entertainment, 
sightseeing, sailing, beach activities, plus all 
necessary tour services. Steamship available at 
adjusted tour rate. 


in STUDY 
JAPAWall TOUR 
10 UNIVERSITY CREDITS AVAILABLE 


64 Days wee omy 1892 


Hawaii program above combined with 21 days 
on Japan field study course of 4 university 
credits. Japan tour includes roundtrip jet travel 
from West Coast, and all first class and deluxe 
services ashore—very best hotels, al! meals, tips 
and sightseeing, plus extensive parties, special 
dinners, entertainment, and social events as well 
as all necessary tour services. 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT 

Classes Aboard Ship and Ashore 
JAPAN 
FORMOSA $ 

our 1892 

HONG KONG 
Earn 6 university credits while enjoying the 
roundtrip steamship, and all first class services 
ashore—very best hotels, all meals, sightseeing, 
schedule of parties, special dinners, entertain- 
ment, social events, plus all necessary tour 
the Orient as many as three times a year. 
CHOICE OF COURSES — ALL FIELD STUDIES 
Social Sciences 3 units 
Oriental Art 3 units 


OFFICIAL COLLEGE PROGRAM OFFERING 
HAWAII 6 6 DAYS 
PHILIPPINES 

Orient. All inclusive price covers five countries, 
inland sea cruise, tips and most extensive 
services. Arranged by J. D. Howard who visits 
Humanities . 3 units 
Oriental Art Appreciation 3 units 


APPLY: 


HOWARD TOURS 


578 Grand Ave. ® Oakland 10, Calif. 





STUDY OF TEACHER OPINIO\’ 

Following KQED’s first year of ; x- 
perience in this new teaching technig ec, 
the Educational Television Resear h 
Association and the CTA Research De- 
partment completed a study to detvr- 
mine the use, quality, and effectiven 
of the program provided in the yea 
long project. (CTA Research Resu: 
No. 11, “Teacher Reactions to 1958-5 
ETRA-KQED Instructional Televisio 
Project,” November 1959, 34 pp. $1, n 
limited availability.) 

Some of the weaknesses found in the 
first year have been eliminated during 
the second and third year of experience, 
according to Raymond L. Smith, KQED 
director of school broadcasting, and 
Kenneth V. Hill, regional coordinator. 

Questionnaires returned by 1,210 
teachers, representing over 90 per cent 
of those who participated in the project, 
indicated that they had better-than- 
average experience and training. Scor- 
ing ten subject series in grade level from 
first to twelfth, the largest percentage of 
use was at grades four to six. Programs 
having the greatest spread of usefulness 
were arithmetic and beginning Spanish, 
with “Exploring the News” taking a 
strong third place. Other tables in the 
Resume showed degree of helpfulness 
of various programs, benefits to stu- 
dents, ability of students in relation to 
subject, difficulties encountered, weak 
and strong points. 

Briefly, some of the conclusions were 
summarized: 

Teachers making use of instructional 
television in their classrooms tended to 
be more experienced and better trained 
than the average. 

Administrators below the top levels 
showed less enthusiasm for instructional 
television than the teachers making use 
of it. 

Many districts were unable or unwill- 
ing to make adequate supervisory or 
budgetary provisions, other than to 
make the original contract arrangement 
with KQED. 

Program series of the type used were 
more satisfactorily used at the upper 
elementary level and least so at the high 
school level. 

Instructional television was generally 
helpful to the regular school pros 
—and students tended to benefit 
the project tended to crowd s« 
activities. 

Superior students benefited 1 
than did students with lower lev 
ability. 

Making physical arrangement 
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use of television in the classroom consti- 
tuted an additional burden on teachers. 

Teachers used illustrative material, 
motivational devices, and subject mat- 
ter they would not otherwise have been 
able to use. 

The 1,210 teachers who responded 
were favorably impressed with the first 
vear trial and urged that the experimen- 
tation continue. 


THRIFTY OPERATION 

KQED (taking its call letters from the 
Latin “Quod Erat Demonstrandum’”— 
that which must be proved) was estab- 
lished in 1953, owned and operated by 
a non-profit community corporation, the 
Bay Area Educational Television Asso- 
ciation. From the start many of the 23 
directors have been school men. Produc- 
tion contracts (a.d.a. subscriptions from 
participating school districts) represent 
43 per cent of its revenues and 29 per 
cent comes from the 8,000 individual 
and association memberships. The bal- 
ance of hard-won income comes from 
corporate and foundation gifts and from 
the annual auction. This year, the 
seventh, KQED requires a budget of 
approximately $1,000 a day to operate, 
in spite of rigid economy and ingenious 
use of talent and staff. 

Californians, especially educators, are 
proud of the 15 distinguished service 
awards which have been won by KQED. 
Included was the 1955 George Peabody 
citation, the 1958 Sylvania award, and 
numerous awards from the Ohio State 
Institute. 


LARGEST CLASS LOAD 

Surveys have shown that the average 
KQED program attracts from 12,000 to 
125,000 viewers and more popular pro- 
grams will account for an audience of 
up to 500,000. The initial classroom 
teaching program described above af- 
fected approximately 120,000 students. 
But use of programs varied broadly, de- 
pending on subject and grade level for 
which it was intended. 

\lthough some states, notably Flor- 
ida, have made rapid advances in use of 
instructional television in classrooms, 
KOED (joined this year by KVIE, Sac- 
ramento) is the only Ed-TV station pro- 

ling a systematic schedule in Calli- 

nia. Before this state can develop and 
‘lize this important new medium of 
ruction adequately to support the 
sponsibilities of public education, per- 
s we must have more dedicated men 
KQED’s General Manager, James 
and the inspired staff and loyal 
porters who make educational tele- 
m possible. —J].W. McK. 
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| 1ST SECTION CLOSES SOON!!! 
PRIME SPACE ALMOST GONE!!! 


CTAUSC 


CO-SPONSOREDs: ~ 
GLORIOUS SOUTH SEAS 


MUDY Gaul 


An all new, streamlined study program. 


Repeat performance of the highly successful 1959 
Study Cruise with 187 Teachers participating. 


The famous summer session at sea conducted by the 
University of Southern California. 


Distinguished resident professors from USC faculty. 


Tax deductions for University credits may help defray 


cost of cruise. 


This Study Cruise provides ample time for pleasure, 
opportunity for leadership training. 


Your fare starts as low as $1,125 with private bath. 


CJ Please hold my reservation—$100 
deposit per person enclosed. | understand 
that immediately upon receipt of my deposit 
you will send me more information regarding 
the cruise and the necessary information to 
select my steamship space. 


(Full refund of your deposit up to 30 days 
before sailing, if cancellation becomes 
necessary) 


C) Please send me additional information 





Visit Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa, 
and Honolulu - All first class accommodations, 


completely air conditioned - Spacious deck 
area with swimming pool - World renowned 
cuisine - Varied entertainment program 

* On Matson Lines luxury liner 

MONTEREY 


FOR CHOICE SPACE 
MAIL THIS RESERVATION NOW!! 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
SOUTHERN SECTION 

1125 WEST SIXTH STREET 

LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL SERVICES 








Telephone 


Address 


City 





EUROPE 


1 MONTH $775.00 


BELGIUM — HOLLAND — GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND — LIECHTENSTEIN 
AUSTRIA — ITALY —- MONACO — FRANCE 
ENGLAND 


Special weekly departures in June and July 


Price includes—round trip from New 
York by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena 
Belgian Airlines, standard hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, entrance fees, tips 
and professional escorts throughout. 
Available to teachers, students, their 
families and friends. 


This is the outstanding tour value 
of the decade— 


For further information write to: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(A non-profit organization) 
TWA Building (Room 714) 
17th & L Sts., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


MISS THE CROWDS 
AND SEE THE PEOPLE 
WITH A EUR-CAL TOUR 


Three new European Tours 
for 1961! 


Jump right into the most exciting way to see 
Europe, plus Russia, since the invention of 
travel! Eur-Cal Tours have extra features at no 
extra cost, fine accommodations. Group de- 
partures from San Francisco and New York. 


Write: Eur-Cal Travel CT-1 


2308 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 


HEARING AND SEEING 
(Continued from page 33) 


grades, up to 85% in specific subjects, with 
use of audio-visuals. One California educator 
says, ‘Audio-visuals can save at least one hour 
per day of learning’. Furthermore, audio-vis- 
uals help reduce failures. A University of Chi- 
cago study showed failures dropped from 60% 
to 18% when motion picture training was 
stressed. Another study, this by Yale Univer- 
sity, revealed 22% more knowledge retained 
after three months when audio-visuals were 
used.”—Excerpted from a general interest ar- 
ticle prepared by Photo & Sound Company, 
San Francisco. 
Film, Filmstrip News 

A publicity release on behalf of Viewlex, 
Inc., Long Island City, New York, announces 
that the company has come up with a solution 
to a problem long encountered by filmstrip 
users and manufacturers—that of sticking. Se- 
cret is in use of Viewlex Anti-Hesive® Aper- 
ture Plates. Technical information has been 
imparted to competitive manufacturers of film- 
strip projectors, in gesture intended to avoid 
needless duplication of research. 

NEA Citizenship Committee has produced 
“EVERY TEACHER ... An Active Political 
Citizen,” a filmstrip which it feels should be 
recommended viewing for school boards. Com- 
plete information on the strip may be ob- 
tained from that Committee at NEA head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Television 

A 20-page study on the use of TV Trans- 
lators is available free from Adler Electronics, 
Inc., 1 Lefevre Lane, New Rochelle, New York. 
The translator is the system which receives and 
retransmits signals without loss of quality, to 
stations out of range of the originating station. 

Television in Teacher Education, an 80-page 
report from the American Association of Col- 
leges of Teacher Education, indicates a num- 
ber of problems which must be solved if TV 
is to be used effectively, and devotes a large 
section to examples of advantageous closed- 
circuit use in a number of teacher education 
institutions. Edwin P. Adkins is editor. $1.50, 
from NEA, 

Also from NEA is Telerision in Instruction: 
An Appraisal, setting forth the point of view 
of the NEA seminar on television held in Sep- 
tember 1957. 24 pp., $1. 

In April 1960, 562 television stations in the 
U.S., including the 47 ETV stations, were 
asked by the Television Information Office of 
New York, to report examples of recent local 
public affairs programming. One or more 
such programs were reported by 264 individ- 
ual stations. From this information, has come 
Interaction, a 283-page report covering pro- 
grams in such areas as Children and Youth, 
Literature and the Arts, Community Affairs 
and Problems, For Better Schools and General 
Adult Education. $3, from TIO, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19. 

“Expedition! Local,” will appear on Janu- 
ary 17 in the San Francisco Bay Area, over 
ABC network and affiliates. Titled “Gilt-Edge 
Years,” the local show will cover the period 
1870 to 1900 when San Francisco matured and 
took its place as one of the great cities of the 
world. February 7 local show will cover “Clip- 
per Ships and Paddlewheels.” 

KNTV (Channel 11, San Jose) is currently 
presenting three highly interesting educational 


programs. “REPORT!”, a survey and criti:al 
study of civic problems in the area, is pyre- 
sented live each Tuesday evening at 7. Janu- 
ary shows scheduled will cover University of 
California Campus (January 10), Deep Water 
Port (17th), Sewage Treatment (24th) end 
Ghost Town (31st). The other two shows, 
“PERSPECTIVE,” and “EXPLORATIONS” 


are presented in cooperation with San Juse 


J 


State. “PERSPECTIVE” is a view of the arts, 
is shown Saturdays at 12:30 and 2:30 de- 
pendent on scheduling of football games; 
“EXPLORATIONS” is shown Sundays. (Al- 
ways check local papers for last-minute infor- 
mation on scheduling.) 


Representative Body 
Has 413 Members 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION has a 1961 voting strength 
of 387, an increase of 15 over the 
number qualified at the December 
meeting. Adding the 26 affiliated 
and special representatives speci- 
fied in the bylaws, total committee 


assignment of the Council is now 
413. 


Last year’s occupational dis- 
tribution of the Council was 229 
classroom teachers (88 of whom 
were elementary level) and 108 
bearing various administrative 
titles. Only 18 were superintend- 
ents and 37 were principals. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent non-ad- 
ministrative and 30 per cent ad- 
ministrative remains the current 
distribution. 


All members of the Council are 
assigned to the ten committees. 
The 1961 assignments are: Financ- 
ing Public Education 59, Interna- 
tional Relations 21, Legislative 69, 
Moral and Spiritual Values 21, 
Professional Rights and Responsi- 
bilities 35, Retirement 51, Salary 
Schedules and Trends 51, Teacher 
Education 50, Tenure 33, Youth 
Activities and Welfare 23. 

Apportionment by Sections for 
1961 is: Bay 104, Central 38, Cen- 
tral Coast 14, North Coast 1° 
Northern 35, Southern 186. 
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Science for Work and Play 
Science for Here and Now 
Science Far and Near 

Science in Your Life 

Science in Our World 

Science for Today and Tomorrow 
Science in the Space Age 


Science and Your Future 


NOT SIX—EIGHT! 


HEATH That’s right. The Heath elementary science texts now 


number eight—two new books for Grades 7-8, and texts 
for Grades 1-6 in a new edition, extensively revised. You 


SCIENCE will be quick to note not only the completeness ae ac- 


curacy of each detail . . . the simplicity of materials 
required for experiments . . . the great value of the 
SERIES Teacher’s Editions . . . but the rare beauty and warmth 
that set these books apart. We hope that you will make 
BY HERMAN AND NINA Schucider ; ‘ 


a note now to see the Heath Science Series as soon as 
you possibly can. It has much to offer you. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


Denver Fire Clay 
Dickinson Kilns 


Two famous names in the ceramics world, a kiln for virtually every purpose...home 
linked up to give you a bigger and better line _— potters, commercial and industrial firms... gas 
of quality potters products. DFC has pur- _ or electric fired. Wheels, clays, glazes, bats 
chased Dickinson’s entire stock and produc- nd tools...DFC-Dickinson supplies them all. 
tion facilities and are turning out the same 

dependable, economically priced All back orders are being filled as quickly 
Dickinson Kilns and equipment. as possible. Call us collect about your order or 

The 85 year old Denver Fire any questions on Dickinson-Denver Fire Clay 
Clay ceramics line now includes ceramic equipment. 


Ask About Our New Complete Beginners Ceram-Kit Mp | SHE DENVER FIRE CLAY Col i inado 


Please send information about your low cost beginners 
Ceram-Kit. 


Denver Fire Clay Company; 


Address 
DENVER e SALT LAKE CITY @e NEW YORK 
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John Swett Awards for Serviceto Schools 


EN CALIFORNIA newspapers and 
two television stations received 
plaques of recognition for contribution 
to the advancement of education at the 
second annual John Swett Awards pres- 
entation during the State Council of 


Education meeting December 10. 
Winners were selected by CTA’s Pub- 
lic Relations Advisory Panel, composed 
of representatives of business, industry, 
media, and education, from nominations 
made by CTA chartered chapters. 


VALENTINE MAILING SERVICE 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journ: 
in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of 
youngsters who want to “add a 
romantic touch” to their valen- 
tines, the post office at Loveland, 
Colorado postmarks any valen- 
tine sent to it in time to remail by 
February 9 or 10. 

Besides, the Chamber of Com- 
merce with volunteer helpers and 
students from the Future Busi- 


ness Leaders of America Club at 
Loveland High School stamps 
your valentines with a red design 
of Cupid and verse. 
One year Cupid wore boots and 
a ten gallon hat. 
There's no charge for this re- 
mailing service. Just see that 
valentines (letters or packages) 
are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. 
Young people are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “‘the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 


Enjoy the 
bright flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 


Awards were: for outstanding con 
ous coverage of education news: | 
Beach Independent-Press-Telegram, \ 
ropolitan daily; San Rafael Indepen 
Journal, community daily; Place 
Courier, weekly; KBAK-TV, Bakersfi 
television station. 

In the classification for outstanding ¢a- 
ture stories interpreting school progr ims 
and education issues, winners were: San 
Francisco News-Call Bulletin, metropoli- 
tan daily; pictorial features, Oakland 
Tribune; Riverside Daily Press, commu- 
nity daily; National City Star-News, 
weekly; KFSD-TV, San Diego, televi- 
sion station producing best local pro- 
grams interpreting education. 

For outstanding editorials interpreting 
school achievements, issues, and needs: 
Stockton Record, community daily; 
Hawthorne Advertiser-Press,semi-weekly. 

A special award was received by the 
Los Angeles Times for outstanding jour- 
nalistic enterprise in interpreting educa- 
tion issues. The citation applauded the 
Times’ handling of the Russian maturity 
tests of June 26 and the controversy 
which surrounded them. 

Citations read during the presenta- 
tions singled out individual editors and 
commentators for significant achieve- 
ments. Included were William E. Goetze, 
San Diego; Ken Brown, Bakersfield; 
Warren Walters, Long Beach; Bill Liv- 
ingston, Oakland; Chapin Day, San Ra- 
fael; Tom Patterson, Riverside; N. S. 
DeMotte, Stockton; Francis Hamilton, 
San Francisco; Dick Turpin, Los Ange- 
les; Cecil F. Rospaw, Placentia; Robert 
E. Eskew, National City; and Mrs. Lee 
Whitebrook, Hawthorne. 

Roy Rosenberg, panel member and 
publisher of the Inglewood Daily News, 
said in introducing the program: “The 
newspaper winners of these awards 
were not always the ones for which the 
largest mass of clippings was submitted 
as evidence. The panel considered that 
routine coverage of board meetings, 
elections, budget hearings, building »ro- 
grams, and athletics are the norma. al- 
most inescapable job of the m: ia. 
When a newspaper has many sc « 
districts within its circulation area. the 
quantity of such news is bound t be 
impressive.” we 
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Let's not underestimate that genius of the front office 


who operates a typewriter, 
answers three telephones, 
applies a pressure bandage, 
placates an angry parent, 
and initiates timid teachers 
into the complexities 

of the system! 


The Educational Secretary 
....and her important role 


By Janet B. Maher 


iy? YOU DREAM of a job in an of- 
4 fice equipped with electric type- 
rs, up-to-the-ankles carpets, and 

thy executives, where you will meet 
morous, the great, the mportant? If 

s your dream, run, don't walk away 
the job of the Educational Secre- 
Fly to Hollywood and see which 
roducer needs help! Take a bus to 
York and put in your application 
BS, Harper's Bazaar, or the Chase Na- 
Bank! Call your Congressman and 

t he needs a Girl Friday, Saturday, 
n for the 1964 campaign! But 
whatever vou do, seek employ- 


Irs. Maher lives in Oxnard, has an 
ate knowledge of the function of a 
! secretary, and yearns to be a free- 
writer, — 4 


A 
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ment with a school district, and become 
the four-handed Genie with the rapidly 
greying hair who presides in the school 
office! 

If, however, you don't mind work, and 
if you are interested in people—chil- 
dren-type people, and nice, everyday, 
argumentative, hard-to-get-along-with 
citizens, then a job with the schools 
may open the door to the busiest, noisi- 
est, most frustrating and most gratify- 
ing days of your life! 

Basically, this is much the same job as 
that of the secretary in any business. 
You must be able to use the tools and 
skills of your profession efficiently. Typ- 
ing is a must; shorthand, while used in- 
frequently, is a definite asset; the busi- 
ness machines in the school office are 
simple ones: an adding machine, a spirit 














EUROPE 1961 


STUDY AND TRAVEL 


Classes in leading European Universities 
Combined with Instruction while Travelling 
to meet American Requirements for Aca- 
demic Credit. 


MCDERN LANGUAGES 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) French 
Language, Literature, History, Art, combined 
with five country European Tour. 
June 9-August 31 (84 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Language, 
History, Geography, Literature, Philosophy, Mu- 
sic and tour of ENGLAND—-SPAIN—FRANCE. 

June 14-August 31 (78 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 


UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German Lan- 
guage, History and Civilization—plus 7 Coun- 
try Tour of Europe. 
June 30-Sept. 4 (66 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE Art, Music, Culture, 
Italian Language, History and Literature plus 5 
Country Tour of Europe. 
June 10-Sept. 1 (84 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 


RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR Russian Language and 
Civilization, four weeks preliminary study in 
LONDON and Four Weeks in RUSSIA. 
June 9-August 31 (84 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$ 1689.00 


INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation by 
sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner while 
travelling in Europe, full board in Russia, full 
board while attending the courses, tuition, all 
sightseeing and transfers. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
PATHFINDER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD Aboard the luxurious, 
air conditioned 28,000 ton “HIMALAYA” of 
the Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions in 
the world's most exciting cities—HONOLULU— 
TOKYO—HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOM- 
BAY—-NAPLES. With four days in LONDON 
and return to New York by jet flight. All meals, 
transportation, sightseeing and hotels. 

July 11-Sept. 4. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—Aboard the ‘‘AR- 
KADIA' of the Greek Line to ENGLAND— 
FRANCE—through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA— 
RUMANIA—BULGARIA—YUGOSLAVIA—HUN- 
GARY—CZECHOSLOVAKIA—POLAND and sail 
home from GERMANY. June 9-Aug. 10. All 
hotels, transportation, all meals in Russia, two 
meals in Europe, all sightseeing and transfers. 


TOTAL PRICE—$1472.00 


EUROPE AT LEISURE—-LONDON—Stay in a 
Castle on the Rhine—relax in Lucerne and 
charming Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on 
the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. Trans-Atlantic 
abocrd the ‘‘ARKADIA,"’ all hotels, two meals 
per day in Europe, all meals on board ship, 
all transportation, sightseeing and transfers. 
July 21-Sept. 13. 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1199.00 


For Further Information Write: 


Lanseair Travel Service, Inc. 
1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





AURAL AID 


— Aids Learning 


MOBILE AUDIO CONSOLE 


M Designed to meet the requirements of lan- 
guage teachers, language laboratories, 
speech, dramatic and dance classes. 

M Professional quality recordings on magnetic 
tape from integral record player, external 
program source or microphone requires 
merely setting the selector switch. 

M Essentially distortionless reproduction of 
tapes, records and microphone from built-in 
speaker. 

M External headphone and speaker jack. 


Write: F. M. CURTIN 
1706 Grove Way 
Hayward, California 


CONTINENTAL 


ai J eli inted 


CARBON 
Paceline 


140 TITLES 
for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 
* 
Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade, 
* 


Write for your free catalog now = 
be sure to state grade desired. 


Reading Readiness @ Grade 5 
Kindergarten @ Grade 6 

Grade 1 @ Junior High 
Grode 2 @ Special Education 
Grade 3 

Grade 4 


The CONTI 


sare 


NENTAL PRESS. Jac. 
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duplicator, (sometimes possessed by an 
evil spirit), and occasionally a mimeo- 
graph. Correct filing is important. For 
each student, there will be a registra- 
tion card, a program card, a health card, 
an attendance card, and a Cumulative 
Folder (i.e. “This Is Your Life”’—Junior 
Grade). 

Your general files will contain dis- 
trict bulletins, county bulletins, state 
bulletins, school bulletins, millions of 
forms (all in triplicate), class lists, PTA 
information, fire drill schedules, proba- 
tion department correspondence, and 
guidance and counseling materials. One 
file drawer per year should be allowed 
for various committee reports on every 
subject from “Change of Curriculum” 
to “The Need for Conservation of Paper 
Towels in the Physical Education De- 
partment.” (These are terribly impor- 
tant from September through May of 
each year, when they should be neatly 
stacked in a cardboard box and quietly 
given to the custodian at a time when 
he has a roaring fire in the incinerator.) 

What qualifications are most neces- 
sary after the essential skills, good 
health, and dependability? 

A sense of humor is essential! If you 
do not have the ability to laugh and use 
your laughter as a safety valve, don’t 
consider this job—you will soon blow 
your top under the pressure of the 
school office! 

Tact is indispensable! You deal with 
people who are angry, perhaps with 
themselves, perhaps with their children, 
but their anger will be directed toward 
you and the entire school system. In 
your job, the customer is not only “al- 
ways right,” the customer is paying your 
salary, and no one is more aware of 
being a taxpayer than the irritated 
parent! 

Common sense is mandatory! You 
must be able to make a decision—this is 
important. You must also know when 
not to make a decision—even more 
important! 

Patience is a necessity as well as a 
virtue! You will be interrupted (on a 
not too busy day) probably one hundred 
times. Start cutting a stencil for the 
Christmas program, and you will stop 
to write a report which the principal 
needs immediately. Check entries on 
the attendance cards, and the proba- 
tion department will call for a case his- 
tory on an ex-student. Start out for your 
morning coffee, and the P. E. teacher 
will bring in a student with a broken 
arm. And as you telephone the nurse, 


the custodian will ask you to order more 
light bulbs, and where should the nen 
from the warehouse put the folding 
chairs? 

Loyalty is imperative! You will never 
downgrade the school district, its ad- 
ministrators, your principal or your 
teachers. You will respect confide:ttial 
information concerning students and 
faculty, and you will make a real effort 
to keep abreast of educational news, na- 
tional and local, in order to be able to 
discuss school problems with intelli- 
gence and discretion. You will protect 
your principal from unnecessary inter- 
ruptions, and yet see that he is never 
inaccessible. You will watch his appoint- 
ments, see that he arrives at meetings 
on time, and returns calls. (You will also 
nag him continually about writing the 
letter of welcome for the PTA Bulletin, 
and sending a letter of thanks to the 
local dairy, although you will both be 
happier if you just write the letters your- 
self and put them on his desk for his 
signature!) 

Emotional stability is vital. Heart- 
aches are a part of the job. The runa- 
ways, the children who steal, the bad 
home situations, the retarded children, 
the parents who don't care, and the 
parents who care too much but too late 
—you'll see them all, and you must learn 
to accept what you cannot change! 

So what will you find if you choose 
this frantic but fascinating career? No 
plush offices, no business tycoons, no 
glory, no excitement, and often little 
recognition for a job well done! But you 
will find a stimulating, satisfying atmos- 
phere. You will be the hub of the school 
—the liaison between principal and fac- 
ulty, principal and student, and prin- 
cipal and public; and you will be sur- 
rounded by intelligent, interesting peo- 
ple doing a professional job. 

If you can be sympathetic without 
becoming emotional; if you can listen 
to the problems of others without be- 
coming bored; if you can create an 
office atmosphere which is business-like, 
yet warm and friendly; if you have 
energy and enthusiasm; you will not 
only enjoy your work in the school of- 
fice, you will learn to appreciate the 
real philosophy and spirit of education. 
There will be days when you will /0# 
there is an easier way to make a living, 
but these days will be counter-balanced 
by the feeling of accomplishment which 
will follow the “alarums and excursions” 
which are an everyday part of the job 
of the Educational Secretary! rk 
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SCIENCE BY TV 
(Continued from page 14) 


challenging and valuable for the stu- 
dents’ knowledge and background 
material. 

On the weekly “Science in Action” 
telecast, for approximately 22 minutes 
the student watches a show uninter- 
rupted by commercials. A noted guest 
scientist and the program host, Dr. Earl 
S. Herald, himself a recognized scien- 
tist, demonstrate a particular phase of 
science which, stripped of its abstract 
complexity, is understood—perhaps for 
the first time. Instead of reading about 
Newton’s Third Law—“For every action 
there is an equal opposite reaction—” 
the student sees this law applied as a 
rocket ship leaves its launching plat- 
form and noses into outer space. Or the 
student may be baffled by the principle 
of chain reaction in nuclear physics. But 
this becomes clear when a Nobel prize- 
winning scientist shows the reaction by 
analogy. How? By balancing a hundred 
or so ping-pong balls on an equal num- 
ber of mouse traps, all of which are en- 
cased in a transparent plastic housing. 
The first trap is sprung; it in turn sets off 
all the others, producing a shower of 
wildly-agitating balls crashing crazily 
against the housing. This visual device 
took weeks to construct, and on the 
screen lasted only about 30 seconds. 
But in that half-minute the student 
grasped a principle which he will never 
forget. 

An advocate of direct teacher-pupil 
relationship, Mrs. Downey does not 
agree with those who forecast teaching 
of the future solely through the orthicon 
tube. “Television,” she maintains, “def- 
initely has its place in the curriculum, 
but its importance must be supplemen- 
tary to the classroom itself.” 

An enthusiastic teacher and mother 
of three children (the eldest a Stanford 
coed), Mrs. Downey brings to her teach- 
ing a great deal of experience in prac- 
tices and techniques. Her coordination 
ot text, television, and student work 

uld gladden the heart of any profes- 

of education. 

Well in advance of each telecast she 

‘s over the detailed “shooting” script 

the program, a 25 page document 

uch contains the dialogue, the “au- 
on the right-hand side of the page; 
camera instructions, or “video” on 
left. 

rom this script she prepares a “Tele- 

n Worksheet,” copies of which are 
‘n to the students prior to the tele- 
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cast. These contain a concise resume of 
each program and a series of questions 
to be answered. Here is a typical work- 
sheet: 

TELEVISION WORKSHEET 

“SCIENCE IN ACTION’ 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
Guest Scientist: Dr. Harvey White, University of 
California. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a scientific genius who 
lived over 300 years ago. However, the applications 
of his discoveries are in the forefront today as 
we think of rocketing off this planet and travelling 
in outer space. Someday you may take a trip to 
the moon or be a scientist whose knowledge and 
research will make such a trip possible. 

In this program you will observe how Newton's 
laws explain some of these feats of travel. 
PROGRAM WORKSHEET 
1. When concentrating on the force of gravita- 
tion between the sun and the planets, Newton con- 
cluded that this force existed between any two 
objects in the universe. In what ways will this force 
apply to an object launched into outer space? 

2. Give an example of this law not mentioned on 
the show. 

3. In your own words what does the First Law of 
Motion say? 

4. Draw and label the demonstration that showed 
the Second Law of Motion. Write the formula. 
5. The Third Law of Motion tells us that for every 
action in a given direction, there is a reaction in 
the opposite direction. In what way does this ex- 
plain the launching of a rocket? 

6. Which demonstration did you enjoy the most 
on the program? 

7. What new idea or understanding did you gain 
from the program? 

8. What new question has the program suggested 
to you! 

The same worksheet procedure is fol- 
lowed for each program. The series 
ranges in scope from cosmic rays to the 
story of jade. 

However, Mrs. Downey found it was 
not enough to assign homework since 
some of the students, their imaginations 
fired by a particular sequence or scene, 
wanted to do additional study. The pro- 
gram worksheets, therefore, are occa- 
sionally extended to include sugges- 
tions for extra-curricular work and to 
include bibliographical references to 
guide the student in his individual 
investigations. 

Not all students are inspired by the 
same thing of course. One program, for 
example, which dealt with the laying of 
the underwater telephone cable in the 
Pacific, left a girl cold insofar as tele- 
communications were concerned. But 
the short film sequences of underwater 
photography led her to an intensive 
study of underwater life. This is a part 
of the stimulus that Mrs. Downey read- 
ily encourages. 

Another program that captured the 
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editorial 
postscript 


FIFTEEN billion dollars a year—almost 
three times that spent a decade ago—is 
the current total public school expendi- 
ture in the U.S.A. But this is only three 
per cent of the Gross National Product. 
There are many who hope that the new 
Congress and administration going into 
office this month will provide the neces- 
sary stimulus for diversion of a greater 
percentage of GNP into the education 
of youth. 


FOR A DECADE the fiscal race has 
been spurred by the necessity to expand 
facilities simply to keep pace with in- 
creased numbers of students. The de- 
mand was for more classrooms, more 
teachers. Only recently has the breath- 
less scramble for quantity quieted 
enough to permit an appraisal of quality. 


SOMEBODY said recently that every 
school district should have an Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Heresy. If 
it is true that education is going in for 
candid self-appraisal, we must have 
men who can question the established 
doctrines, not for the sake of dissension, 
but to stimulate innovation and experi- 
mentation. Pure creative research in ed- 
ucation is still relatively rare, in spite 
of organized effort to find the best an- 
swers to the problems of teaching and 
learning. But good ideas are being pro- 
duced. Perhaps, in our search for qual- 
ity, we should be concerned not with 


heresy but with adaptation and com- 
munication. 


PHILIP H. COOMBS, secretary of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion and educational director for the 
Ford Foundation, appeared in mid-No- 
vember on GE’s television show “The 
Influential Americans.” The sponsor’s 
spokesman had re-emphasized its 
theme: “Progress Is Our Most Important 
Product.” Carrying this idea to teaching 
(after a presentation of significant prac- 
tices by master teachers), Coombs urged 
school districts to welcome fresh ideas, 
encourage new approaches, and to pass 
them on to colleagues. 

“We revere research in other fields,” 
Coombs told an Educational Press As- 
sociation meeting, “but we are not very 
anxious to accept and apply research 
conclusions in education, except when 
those conclusions fortify our precon- 
ceived notions. Research results which 
challenge articles of faith in the folklore 
of education are often either ignored or 
rejected.” 


“ADAPT TELEVISION to the service 
of learning,” Coombs added, pointing 
out that a year ago 569 school districts 
and 111 colleges and universities were 
making regular use of television for in- 
struction. 


SUMMARIZING, Dr. Coombs said the 
essential conditions for achieving a “dy- 
namic frontier for education” must in- 
clude (1) “An attitude... that favors and 
fosters research, experimentation, and 
innovation—not change for its own sake 
but change carefully calculated to lift 


the level of learning and to lift the s .tus 
of teaching. (2) Greatly increased fi: \an. 
cial provisions for these purposes (3) 
Administrative arrangements .. . ' . in- 
sure continuing and well-staffe:' re. 
search and development activity. {) A 
great outpouring of imaginative | ‘eas 
from the best minds. (5) A dramati« im. 
provement in educational reporting 
which will enable educators and lay inen 
alike to keep fully and accurately in- 
formed.” 


FROM THE LATTER point grew the 
Journal’s current theme of “What's new 
in education?” In September we tried to 
reduce to printed pages the best current 
thinking on teaching machines and in 
October we took a long look at the high 
school of the future. In November we 
tried to summarize provocative ideas in 
teacher education and last month read- 
ers had an introduction to the potentials 
of counseling and guidance in the 
schools. In this issue we snap on the 
television set for a glimpse of what may 
prove to be the most dynamic tool of 
education the world has ever known. In 
the four months ahead we expect to 
throw the door open to constructive 
ideas which would confound those who 
think that the Association is “too cau- 
tious, too doctrinaire.” Not yet sched- 
uled but in dream stage are contribu- 
tions on city and district programs, 
merit rating, realistic salary goals, all- 
year school, pursuit of the intellectual 
life, curriculum reform and other fresh 
ideas. 
Anybody for a course in educational 
frontiersmanship? 
—J. W. McK. 


These quotes represent divergent views 
which might be heard in any faculty lounge 
—on the theme suggested by this Journal 
issue. They are written each month by 
Donald W. Robinson, teacher at Carlmont 
high school, Belmont. 


“Joe, what do you think of this plan to install closed 
circuit television in the school and have all lectures and 
demonstrations offered by one teacher—the best one, of 
course?” 

“I like it. Imagine being free to work with students 
when they need help, when they are unable to get it 
themselves from the best available audio-visual pres- 
entation. That could lead to efficient teaching. And 
once in a while you would have the pleasure of being 
the lecturer, in the area where you really know your 
stuff, and with plenty of time to prepare a red hot 
lecture. That would be great.” 

“I don’t know about that. Why should I give up con- 
trol of my class presentation to some one who doesn’t 


know my class and what they need? Every good 
teacher knows every class is different. You just can't 
dish it out the same way to every class.” 

“Just the same the kids have seventeen hours a day 
to learn from the TV screen outside of school. I sa\ 
let’s use school time to immerse them in the cultura! 
processes they are not so likely to get outside of 
school—like books.” 

“Method is more important than facts and the 
method they are unlikely to learn at home is the book 
method. Let the home take care of the easy facts anc 
entertainment. Let us concentrate on teaching them t: 
read and study before these become lost arts. What d: 
you think, Phil?” 
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STATE COUNCIL MEETING ... 


(Continued from page 20) 


RETIREMENT 


Recommended to the Council by the 
Retirement committee was a motion to 
sponsor legislation “to raise the mini- 
mum retirement allowance from $70 to 
$90 per year of credited service and to 
remove the 40-year limitation on serv- 
ice credited in calculating the minimum 
retirement allowance.” Council adopted 
the motion put by Chairman Catherine 
Hanrahan. 

She reported lengthy discussion in the 
committee session on the issue of ex- 
tending out-of-state service credit to 
those teachers who do not now receive 
such credit. As reported above, the 
ARCOSS proposal was referred to a spe- 
cial committee of the Council which will 
report its recommendations at the April 
meeting. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 

In addition to actions of the Council 
based on committee recommendations 
outlined above, all chairmen of standing 
committees reported projects achieved, 
matters currently under study, and mat- 
ters requiring future study. Included 
were Commission on Higher Education, 
Fred T. Mayo reporting for Chairman 
Fred T. Wilhelms; the Joint Committee 
on Personnel Procedures (suggesting re- 
establishment as an official activity of 
CTA and CSBA); Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities committee, Bob 
Dais, chairman; Youth Activities and 
Welfare committee, Ronald Lambert, 
chairman; Moral and Spiritual Values 
committee, Lois Miller, chairman; 
Classroom Teachers Presidents commit- 
tee, Della Gregory, chairman; Interna- 
tional Relations committee, Esme Jes- 
son, chairman; Personnel Standards 
commission, Miriam Spreng, chairman. 


SECRETARY COMMENDATION 

Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey 
made a brief report to the Council, com- 
menting on the recent re-dedication of 
the Columbia grammar school and com- 
mending William Barton of the CTA 
staff for his work in completing the res- 
toration project. 

He also spoke of his 14 years in his 
present position “often in the center of 
controversy” and indicated that he as- 
sumed responsibility for “the personal 
subjective judgment” which led to the 
Writing of a recently published editorial. 

|.ater, when the Council considered 
nes business, a motion was approved 


with a standing vote and ovation, stat- 
ing: 

“The State Council of Education 
heartily and strongly commends our ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dr. Arthur F. Corey, 
for speaking out, on the basis of policy 
adopted by this Council, on the vital 
issues which affect education, particu- 
larly with regard to the need of federal 
support for education of the children 
of our country.” 

The motion was put by Henry Pinter, 
seconded by Ray Stoddard. 


RETIRING MEMBERS HONORED 

Certificates of Service were awarded 
to five retiring members of the State 
Council. Handed citations were Harriet 
Jowett, Vera Ann Swoboda, Genevieve 
Jordan, Eulah Fowles, Donald Musser, 
and Paul Ehret. Mr. Ehret was specially 
commended for his long service as chair- 
man of the Council's vital committee on 
Financing Public Education. 

Miriam Spreng of San Diego, retir- 
ing from the Council after serving 12 
years on the Personnel Standards com- 
mission—ten of them as chairman—was 
honored with a special plaque and cita- 
tion for meritorious service to the pro- 
fession. 

President Palmer exhibited a scroll 
bearing the names of teachers who 
founded in 1884 the Department of 
Kindergarten Teachers, brought to the 
Council by Anna Irene Jenkins, former 
honorary vice president of the NEA. 
She announced that Eugenia West Jones 


of Los Angeles, one of the early leaders 


“Maybe he would be safe by Little League 
rules, but he’s out by Miss Bradshaw's 
VMN. 200” 


in the kindergarten movement, recently 
passed her 90th birthday. 


SENATOR GRUNSKY SPEAKS 

State Senator Donald L. Grunsky, 
Watsonville, was a speaker at the Fri- 
day morning general session of the 
Council. He commended the legislative 
program of CTA in the field of teacher 
welfare, suggesting that “inducements 
and incentives must be provided to at- 
tract and hold good teachers.” He said 
the maintenance of status for teachers 
was important and that one of the best 
ways to achieve status is to improve 
the credential situation. He mentioned 
problems in granting tenure in very 
small districts, suggesting that a pos- 
sible solution in teacher welfare would 
be to continue the trend in school dis- 
trict reorganization. 

The senator described in detail some 
of the problems growing out of the de- 
mand for granting of retirement credit 
for out-of-state service. He cited as leg- 
islative hurdles the precedent set for 
other public employees if teachers ob- 
tained retirement credit and the prob- 
ability that the proposal might be sub- 
jected to court test on grounds of con- 
stitutionality (gift of unearned public 
funds). 


DR. BERNS BRINGS MESSAGE 

Dr. Karl Berns, NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for field operation, lauded 
American education as compared to 
European standards, basing his opinions 
on observations during a recent tour of 
the continent. 

He described some of the NEA pro- 
grams “to destroy the myth that the 
Soviet is producing more and better sci- 
entists, engineers, and doctors than we 
are.” He said “the fate of the world will 
not be determined by the military . . . 
we must join in the battle for the minds 
of men.” 


GREETINGS DELIVERED 

Guests who spoke briefly and brought 
greetings included Mrs. C. H. Culbert- 
son, president of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. Roy 
Simpson, superintendent of public in- 
struction; and Robert Hurst, president 
of the Student California Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Young Hurst described the work of 
the SCTA State Council, which met at 
the Ambassador Hotel concurrently. He 
set in motion a proposal to increase 
SCTA dues from $2 a year to $3 and 
the Council voted to act on the issue 
at the April meeting. —J. W. McK. 
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